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The Expulsion of the Jesuits 
from New Spain, 1767 


The official suppression of the Society of Jesus by the brief 
of Pope Clement XIV signed July 21, 1773, and promulgated 
August 17 of that year was an event of major importance in 
the history of European culture. The German historian Schoell 
said that this papal act marked “the end of one of the most 
remarkable institutions that perhaps ever existed.’' Frederick II 
of Prussia refused to apply the decree and Catherine II of Rus- 
sia felt herself “unable to despoil an Order which devoted itself 
so zealously to educational work.’ The prejudiced Dr. Preserved 
Smith of Cornell says that “the decline and fall of the Society 
of Jesus fill the history of the Roman Church with the tale of 
defeat.”* Indeed, something momentous for good or evil hap- 
pened when the fabric built by Loyola came crashing down. 

As far as the Americas are concerned, and the Spanish col- 
onies in general, all historians of whatsoever faith or philosophy, 
who have studied the matter closely and who have seen the docu- 
mentary evidence of the times, agree in giving high and even 
highest praise to the work of the Jesuits. Thus Robert Southey, 
writing of the Jesuits of Brazil, says: “Centuries will not repair 
the evil done by their expulsion. They had been the protectors 
of a persecuted race, the advocates of mercy, the founders of 
civilization; and their patience under unmerited sufferings forms 
not the least honorable part of their character.”* Hubert Howe 
Rancroft, after praising in highest terms the work of the Jesuits 


1 Thomas J. Campbell, S.J., The Jesuits, 1534-1921, New York, 1931, 


‘2 René Fiilép-Miller, The Power and Secret of the Jesuits, New York, 
1935, 385. 
8 Preserved Smith, A History of Modern Culture, New York, 1934, II, 
473. 
# Quoted by Campbell, op. cit., 627. 
3 
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in New Spain, considered that “had the Jesuits been left alone 
it is doubtful whether the Spanish American provinces would 
have revolted so soon, for they were devoted servants of the 
crown and had great influence with all classes .. .’ 

It is amusing to find that some of these and other historians, 
while laboring under the great Protestant tradition and the 
Jansenist legend, and therefore considering the Jesuits corrupt 
in Europe, still confer the finest encomiums upon the Society of 
Jesus for its splendid work in America and the Spanish colonies. 
Thus Roger Bigelow Merriman writes: “In the Philippines the 
Society might be seen at its very best. Its members showed none 
of the unscrupulousness which gained them an evil name in Eu- 
rope [italics inserted]; they were not satisfied with merely 
eliciting from the natives formal acceptance of a faith they did 
not understand. They sought to instruct them not only to un- 
derstand the tenets of the Christian seligion, but also to live 
cleaner and better lives and to practice the arts of a higher 
civilization.””* 

But this is not a study of the causes of the suppression of 
the Society of Jesus. Suppression by the Pope followed expul- 
sion from the various countries of Europe and from the colonies 
abroad. This tragic event was important as the culmination of 


anti-Papal propaganda of the French philosophes and the Vol- 
tairean school in general, of the jealousy and hatred of the 
Jansenists, and of the base intrigue carried on in the courts of 
the Latin countries of Europe, principally of the Bourbon 
courts.’ 


5In History of Mexico, San Francisco, 1883, II’, 436. For other similar 
statements cf. ibid., III, 437; William Robertson, The History of America 
as quoted by Paul Féval, Jesuits!, New York, 1879, 164; H. I. Priestley, 
José de Galvez, Berkeley, 1916; Charles E. Chapman, A Listory of Califor- 
nia, New York, 1921, 184; Bernard Moses, The Spanish Dependencies of 
South America, New York, 1914, I, 310, and The Establishment of Spanish 
Rule in America, New York, 1898, 235; J. Fred Rippy and Jean T. Nelson, 
Crusaders of the Jungle, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1936, 370; W. H. Koebel, In 
Jesuit Land, London, no date, 191 ff. 

6R. B. Merriman, The Rise of the Spanish Empire, New York, 1934, 
IV, 239. Similar statements appear in numerous writers, Gancroft, Moses, 
Cunninghame Graham, who are apparently unaware of an inconsistency. 
One wonders what was in the air of Europe that poisoned the morale of 
the Jesuit there and made him an heroic figure in the Americas. 

7 Cf. Campbell, op. cit., Ch. XIV-XIX; Alfred Weld, S.J., The Sup- 
pression of the Society of Jesus, London, 1877; Bernard Duhr, S. J., Jesu- 
iten-Fabein, Ein Beitrag zur Kulturgeschichte, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1904, 
Ch. XIV, XV, XXI ff.; Henri Fouqueray, S. J., Histoire de la Compagnie de 
Jésus en France, Paris, 1925, V; Pére de Ravignan, S. J., Clément XIII et 
Clément XIV, Paris, 1854; Sidney F. Smith, S. J., “The Suppression of the 
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Portugal began the campaign of destruction through the vig- 
orous and violent action of Sebastian Joseph Carvalho, Marquis 
of Pombal, Prime Minister of Joseph I. The Jesuits were ex- 
pelled from Portugal and its colonies in 1759. Then came France, 
where in 1762 the weak Louis XV was prevailed upon by the 
parlement of Paris and by the royal mistress Pompadour and 
Prime Minister Choiseul to sign the decree of expulsion. The 
decree was not executed in the colonies until the following year.* 
The blow fell in Spain in 1767. King Carlos III, naturally 
friendly and with a background of long cordial relationship with 
the Society, was duped by his Voltairean minister, the Conde de 
Aranda, and others into thinking the Jesuits were plotting 
against his throne and he ordered their expulsion from his king- 
dom and from all his colonies. Similar events followed soon after 
in the other Bourbon courts, namely in the kingdom of Naples 
and in Parma. Six years after the expulsion from Spain, Pope 
Clement XIV, under threat of schism on the part of these courts, 
signed the decree for the general suppression of the whole So- 
ciety. 

As far as Spain itself was concerned things were arranged 
with summary finality for a complete expulsion within a single 
day, for on the night of April 2 and 3 all the Jesuit houses were 
surrounded and every single Jesuit placed under arrest.* In the 
colonies the time for the execution of the decree must needs 
differ. In New Granada, modern Colombia, it was not until July 
that the order was executed;’® in Paraguay the expulsion did 
not take place until September of the same year."' In Nueva 
Espafia, that is, in the provinces of Mexico, the hour stated for 
the exodus from the capital and its environs, differed from that 
of the missionary country north and west.” In Mexico City the 
fatal day was June 25. 


Society of Jesus” The Month, XCIX, no. 452 to 502, no. 470; February, 1902, 
to August, 1903. Cf. also Pombal’s calumnious fabrication: Relazione breve 
della republica che i Religiosi Gesuiti delle Provincie di Portogallo e di 
Spagna hanno stabilita ne’ dominj oltramarini delle due Monarchie . . ., In 
Lisbona, ed. in Siena, 1758. 

8 For some details concerning the colonies cf. Jean Delanglez, S. J., The 
French Jesuits in Lower Louisiana, 1700-1768, Washington, 1935, Ch. XIII, 
and Sister Mary Borgias Palm, The Jesuit Missions of the Illinois Country, 
1673-1763, privately printed, 1933. 

® Campbell, op. cit., 523. 

10 Rippy and Nelson, op. cit., 139. 

o 11 George O'Neill, S. J., Golden Years on the Paraguay, London, 1934, 
a 
12 Bancroft, op. cit., III, Ch. XXIII passim. 
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THE EXPULSION FROM MEXICO CITY 

The explosion of the bomb is fitly described by Bancroft. 
“Early in the evening of the 24th of June 1767, the Viceroy, 
Marqués de Croix, received in the palace the audiencia, the Arch- 
bishop of Mexico, and the rest of the high officials, whom he had 
summoned to a meeting for a consideration of an important and 
confidential affair of state. Croix then produced a sealed package 
which he had received from the supreme government. Upon re- 
moving the outer envelope there was found another, upon which 
was written the following words: ‘So pena de la vida, no abrireis 
esta pliego hasta el 24 de Junio 4 la caida de la tarde.’”™ This 
cover being removed there were found instructions concerning 
the measures to be adopted in the arrest of the Jesuits, naming 
the men who were to do the work, and telling how they should 
do it. On removing the last wrapper the full order was found 
expressed in the following terms: 

“I invest you with my whole authority and royal power that you shall 
forthwith repair with an armed force (4 mano armada) to the house of 
the Jesuits. You will seize the persons of all of them, and despatch them 
within twenty-four hours as prisoners to the port of Vera Cruz, where 
they will be embarked on vessels provided for that purpose. At the very 
moment of cach arrest you will cause to be sealed the records of said 
houses, and the papers of said persons, without allowing them to remove 
anything but their prayerbooks, and such garments as are absolutely 
needed for the journey. If after the embarkation there should be found in 
that district a single Jesuit, even if ill or dying, you shall suffer the 
penalty of death. Yo el Rey.’14 


The Visitador General, José de Galvez, took charge of the 
details of the expulsion from Mexico City. He laid well and 
speedily his plans, trying to foresee and to foretell every pos- 
sible emergency or difficulty. At eleven o’clock that night of the 
twenty-fourth, after the city had + »ne to sleep and the fathers 
were slumbering without a hint of suspicion, three thousand 
soldiers, foot and horse, were ordered out to surround each of 
the religious houses of the capital. There were thirty communi- 
ties of men and twenty of women. Each received a guard of 
thirty or more men. But the five Jesuit houses were entirely 
surrounded by a strong guard and all the approaches covered." 


18 “Under penalty of death you will not open this dispatch till the 24th 


of June at nightfall.” 
14 Ibid., III, 438 ff. 
15 The five Jesuit houses were the following: the Colegio Maximo de 
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Likewise, for fear of tumult, the palace of the Viceroy was pro- 
tected with a guard while forty field pieces covered the ap- 
proaches. The orders were that at the stroke of four, the morn- 
ing of June 25, the door-bell of each Jesuit house should be rung, 
the community got out of bed and placed under arrest, and an 
inventory taken of all goods, monies and treasures, supposedly 
owned by the fathers.’* 

José de Galvez took upon himself the arrest of the com- 
munity of the Colegio de San Pedro y San Pablo. At four o’clock, 
while it was still dark, he had the door-bell of the college rung. 
A Jesuit brother, the porter, peering through a little window, 
was ordered to open immediately as there were people within 
under arrest in the name of the King. The brother consulted 
with the rector who bade him to open. Three hundred armed 
soldiers stamped into the house, possessed themselves of the bell 
tower to prevent the sounding of an alarm, and commanded all 
the passages of the building. The ninety Jesuits were hustled 
out of bed and a guard was placed at every room. The fathers 
were all ordered to the college chapel to await the commands 
of the King. It was difficult for them to think they were not 
dreaming. At four-thirty Galvez came in with the rector, who 
had surrendered all the keys. The roll was called; the fatal de- 
cree of expulsion was made known. 

A royal secretary held the decree of the King in trembling 
hands and read it with weeping eyes. There were no reasons 
given, for the document said that the King had buried these in 
his heart. The Jesuits must leave the kingdom and surrender 
all their property, their houses and their goods to the royal 
fiscal. Tears were shed, hands held to Heaven; one of the Fa- 
thers lost his reason and another collapsed in apoplexy. But 
most stood with manly courage and the rector, when asked what 


San Pedro y San Pablo, having 90 members, 31 fathers, 43 scholastics, and 
16 brothers; the Casa Profesa with 34 members, 22 fathers and 12 broth- 
ers; the Colegio de San Andrés with 28 members, 14 fathers and 14 broth- 
ers; the Colegio de San Gregorio with 12 members, 10 fathers and 2 
brothers; the Seminario de San Ildefonso with 8 members, 5 fathers, 2 
scholastics, and 1 brother. The scholastics were young Jesuits preparing 
for the priesthood. Cf. Rafael de Zelis, Catdlogo de los sujetos de la Com- 
paitia de Jestis que formaban la Provincia de Mézico el dia del arresto, 25 
de Junio de 1767, México, 1871, 107. 

16 Christoph Gottlieb von Murr, Nachrichten von verschiedenen Ldn- 
dern des Spanischen in America aus eigenhandigen aufsdtzen einiger Mis- 
siondre der Gesellschaft Jesu, Halle, 1809. Cf. 79 ff., where the long and 
—_ account of Father Joseph Och, one of the expulsos of Mexico City, 
S given. 
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he had to reply, said: “We shall obey the King.” He then 
quietly took the decree, raised it respectfully to his lips and 
handed it over for all the fathers to sign. The visitador, having 
expected trouble, but being astounded at this absolute submis- 
sion, himself betrayed his emotion and broke into tears.*’ 

Later the community was allowed to go down to breakfast, 
each individual guarded by two soldiers, while their rooms were 
ransacked and all their books, ornaments, and belongings con- 
fiscated. All that was left to them was their breviary and a copy 
of The Following of Christ. A search for the supposed treasure 
of the rich Jesuits was now instituted. There was treasure in- 
deed, but to the surprise of the officials it was treasure owed. 
The house was 40,000 pesos in debt and just 80 pesos were at 
hand for the running expenses of the community. Father Palivo, 
rector of one of the three other colleges, was jailed in a monas- 
tery, because he could surrender no coin. At Puebla the college 
of Espiritu Santo was turned inside out and nearly wrecked in 
an eager search for gold—floors were taken up, walls were 
broken down, panels smashed and even the privies were searched, 
and the graves dug into!"* 

The center of Jesuit spiritual activity in the capital was the 
casa profesa, or professed house, the parish residence in the city 
of Mexico.’® This for a century and a half had been tie most 
frequented spot of spiritual energy and influence in the city and 
had worked itself into the soul of the people. The church and 
the residence still stand in the heart of the metropolis, almost 
within the shadow of the cathedral; guides still refer to the casa 
profesa and on a map of the city you will see marked the pro- 
fesa church, facing the street called the Avenida Isabella Ca- 
tdlica. 

The important move of the arrest of these fathers was en- 
trusted to the fiscal of the audiencia, Don José Antonio Areche. 
At the same hour of four the morning of June 25 the royal dig- 
nitary presented himself and a hundred soldiers at the door of 
the house. The thirty fathers, aroused from their slumber, were 


17 Ibid., 84. 

18 Ibid., 85 ff. 

19In the Professed House according to the Jesuit constitutions lived 
only professed fathers, those, namely, who had taken solemn vows, includ- 
ing usually the fourth vow of direct obedience to the Pope. This house had 
no revenue and was to live on alms. A few brothers attended to the do- 
mestic temporalities. Usually, as in Mexico, a church was attached to such 
a house. 
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summoned in a body to his presence, and he read to them the 
decree which spelt their corporate death. Now followed a scene 
of extreme edification. The Jesuits, led by their rector, knelt 
before the royal commissary as a sign of their absolute and 
humble submission. Then, showing themselves followers of Loy- 
ola, instinct with his superb supernaturalism, they recited the 
Te Deum, in gratitude to God that He had thus deigned to favor 
them with His cross, the hall-mark of true Christians. Com- 
missioner Areche, wishing to take an inventory of everything 
in the house that it might be confiscated to the royal purse, was 
led into the church. Here was the Blessed Sacrament. It must 
be consumed that the rich ciboria might become the prize of 
the King. The minister of the community, Father Iragori, asked 
if the fathers desired to receive Holy Communion, for they had 
not yet said their Masses. They all so desired and thus helped 
to consume the sacred Species.*° 

Similar scenes were enacted in the other Jesuit houses of 
the capital and in the provinces, in number twenty-four colleges 
and five residences.** On this same June morning, or shortly 
after, the Jesuits of these communities were all imprisoned in 
their own houses and guarded until they could be hurried off tc 
Vera Cruz to take ship for Spain and then for Italy, for Carlos 
III would not allow these men to rest upon their native soil. 

When the people of the capital awoke that morning they 
felt a strange silence brooding over the city. Because the re- 
ligious houses had all been surrounded and their priests for 
bidden to say Mass, no bells were rung over the city and no 
services held in most of the churches and chapels. Besides, the 
people were astonished to find the streets filled with soldiers. 
Those who ventured out met with various surprises. Early wor- 
shippers making for nearby churches were turned back; those 
going to open their shops might not walk in company with an- 
other. One poor fellow, being deaf and not hearing the order to 
halt, was shot dead. Gradually the truth of what was going on 


20 Carlos Maria de Bustamante in Andrés Cavo, Los tres siglos de 
Méjico, Suplemento, Méjico, 1852, 151; Bustamante in Francisco Javier 
Alegre, Historia de la Compajiia de Jestis en la Nueva Espaia, Expatra- 
cién, México, 1842, ITI, 301 ff.; Bancroft, op. cit., 439 ff. 

21 There were colleges or seminaries or both in the following towns: 
Puebla, Tepotzotl4n, Guadalajara, Guatemala, Valladolid, Querétarc, Zaca- 
tecas, Oaxaca, Leén, Durango, Guanajuato, San Luis Potosi, Vera Cruz, 
Celaya, Patzcuaro, Mérida, Chiapas and San Luis de la Paz. There were 
residences in Puerto del Principe, Parras, Chihuahua, Parral and Cam- 
peche. Cf. de Zelis, op. cit., 107. 
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got abroad, namely, that the Jesuits were being proceeded 
against. There were tears, for the confessors and spiritual fa- 
thers of two-thirds of this city of 800,000 souls were being taken 
from the people. Father Joseph Och, invalid at the time in the 
Colegio Maximo de San Pedro y Pablo, asserts that he knew of 
three different people who died of shock within eight days. The 
relatives of these Jesuits were among those most cruelly torn. 
As the morning wore on numbers came to the Professed House 
demanding confession and Communion for themselves and for 
their sick. They gathered in murmuring crowds, became restive, 
proclaimed that they were Catholic Christians and demanded 
the sacraments. A riot was prevented through the dispersal of 
the throng by the soldiers, and a partial remedy applied by put- 
ting other priests to work.** No one was to speak with the Jesu- 
its under pain of death, and proferred money by the wealthy for 
their alleviation or release was spurned by the authorities. Fur- 
thermore, a decree was issued that henceforth no one could go 
about in the Jesuit garb.** 

The immediate task of Galvez was to get the Jesuits out of 
the city as soon as possible and to have them transported to 
Vera Cruz for embarkation. The Visitador General demanded 
for this purpose that the wealthy of the capital possessing car- 
riages put them at the disposal of the Government. Divining the 
purpose the people refused to comply. There was a general strike. 
Some hid their coaches, others drove them out of the city; some 
even damaged them rather than see their property put to so 
hateful a purpose. Therefore plans went awry. 

The arrangement had been that thirty-two Jesuits were to 
be stealthily taken away at two in the morning of June 27 in 
eight carriages. All was ready except for the vehicles. The 
guards waited and waited. The sun rose and still no carriages. 
G4lvez was in a rage and the storm fell full upon the head of 
the poor comisario Malgrijo. Finally at eight o’clock eight 
coaches drove up, four to the Professed House and four to the 
Colegio de San Gregorio, so difficult was it for the government 
to commandeer eight out of the four thousand coaches of the 
capital. By this time, the windows and roofs of the surrounding 
houses were black with onlookers. At the Professed House the 


22 Och in Von Murr’s Nachrichten, 92 ff. 
23 Children and others had been accustomed sometimes to dress as 


Jesuits. Cf. Och, loc. cit. 
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townspeople, but especially the women, milled aboui the coach 
as the first four padres mounted. Noble ladies, veiled and un- 
veiled, housewives, the poor, pressed about the carriage, ham- 
pered the muleteers at the reins of the beasts, and sent up a 
great wail to Heaven. The soldiers did not dare to use violence 
at such a time, and it appeared as if the doleful procession would 
never get under way. The fathers, however, themselves acted 
in the emergency. They exhorted the excited crowds and suc- 
ceeded in quieting their emotions. As the coaches began to rum- 
ble slowly away they were followed for miles by the civilians, 
whom the guards did not disturb. 

The following day the departure was better arranged and the 
remaining groups were got out of town at three in the morning. 
Galvez in general showed himself humane. He allowed the de- 
parting Jesuits to pay a last visit of devotion at the shrine of 
Guadalupe and connived at the many marks of love and affection 
that were poured out upon each band of the exiles. The invalid, 
Father Joseph Och, left with a group of forty at three o’clock 
the morning of June 30. He was allowed to have a special 
stretcher for his comfort, while a devoted brother, George 
Schulz, was to be ever at his side. As they stole silently out of 
the sleeping city it seemed to the invalid that he was part of a 
funeral procession. He noted that unknown horsemen, dressed 
as Indians, accompanied the carriages. One of these rode from 
one to the other coach waiting his chance, and when he thought 
he was not watched, he tossed twenty-four pesos of paper money 
into each carriege. There were women among these mysterious 
riders who flung in to the exiles rings and bracelets and earrings 
with the words: “May the good God protect you, dearest fa- 
thers.” With such fine devotion did the nobility of Mexico City 
honor and care for their departing padres. In all, the Jesuits 
were given an astonishing amount of money by devoted Mex- 
icans.** 

Thus were the various groups sent off to Jalapa and then to 
Vera Cruz. Bancroft’s assertions are correct: “Large crowds of 
sorrowful friends surrounded the carriages. The entry into Ja- 
lapa resembled a triumphal march, though it was attended by 
so much bitterness. The throng in the streets was so large that 
the troops in some places had to open the way with the butt end 


24 Ibid., 120 ff. 
25 Ibid., 109 ff. 
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of their muskets.’”’** But it was a hard ride over the hundred and 
fifty miles to Jalapa and then seventy miles farther to Vera 
Cruz. As the larger towns had to be avoided, circuitous routes 
and rough, dangerous roads were followed. Many of the coaches 
were damaged or broken as they slushed through swamp and 
morass or over a steep declivity. One upset and the driver was 
killed. Those in Och’s carriage preferred to walk the last few 
leagues into Jalapa, for their coach was too dangerously dam- 
aged for farther going. The invalid himself was carried into the 
city by faithful Indians in an improvised armchair, much to the 
surprise of the inhabitants beholding the cavalcade coming into 
town.** 

After a brief respite at Jalapa most of the fathers were or- 
dered to Vera Cruz. Here those from Mexico City were soon 
joined by their confréres from the other centers, until over 500 
priests, scholastics, and brothers were gathered at the only east- 
ern port of Mexico. But that hot and deadly climate took a toll 
of thirty-four lives before the Jesuits were able to embark on 
October 24; before they reached Havana, on November 13, nine 
more had perished and many were grievously ill. The governor 
of Cuba, Bucareli, later viceroy of Mexico, was kind to the suf- 
ferers and lodged them in tle convent of the Belemite fathers 
in whose church the nine who had perished were buried. The 
sick recovered and all were ready on December 23, 1767, to set 
sail for Cadiz, where they arrived on March 30 of the following 
year. 

Here, at the Port of Santa Maria, the outcasts were impri- 
soned in their old home, a hospice near the sea, built for the 
temporary residence of missionaries waiting to embark for 
America. In better days Kino and Salvatierra had been lodged 
here, as had Joseph Neumann, Fernando Consag, and Jacob Se- 
delmayer, all missionaries in New Spain. Alas, now in this house 
become a prison fifteen more of the exiles died. By June, 1768, 
the survivors were again herded on ships, those from Mexico 
numbering some 528. They were taken to the coasts of Italy and 
let off at different places to shift for themselves. Ultimately, 
they found their way to Jesuit houses or colleges on the penin- 
sula, there to live until these communities too were suppressed 


TI 28 


by papal decree in 1775. 


26 History of Mexico, III, 440. 
27 Och, loc. cit., 112 ff. 
28 Bustamante in Cavo, of). cit., 152; Bancroft, op. cit., 441. 
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THE EXPULSION OF THE MISSIONARIES: TARAHUMARA 


Hitherto we have said no word of the missionaries of the 
north and west, who »y their heroic labors and by their advance 
of the frontier of Spain to California and Arizona had cast the 
greatest luster upon the Jesuit name in North America. The 
adventures, vicissitudes, and sufferings of these fathers were 
far greater than had been those of the south, for their journey 
to Vera Cruz was more than a thousand miles and for those of 
Sinaloa, Sonora, and Lower California the travel was by land 
and sea. Of the 678 Jesuits south of the Rio Grande, which made 
up the Province of New Spain, 104 were missionaries. Of these 
fifty were in Sinaloa and Sonora, nineteen in Tarahumara in the 
present state of Chihuahua, twelve were in the mission of Chini- 
pas, sixteen in Lower California, and seven were south in Naya- 
rit. The fate of those of Chinipas and Nayarit we do not know; 
the others passed through the crucible of many and sometimes 
most painful adventures. 

Chihuahua, where the fathers had a college, was the center 
whence radiated the missionaries of the Tarahumar country, and 
it was the capital of the province. Here the fatal word arrived 
June 30, and the several fathers cf the college left immediately 
under guard for Vera Cruz. The townspeople, seeing the padres 
depart, offered to pay all the debts of the college could only the 
fathers remain. 

It now became the unpleasant task of Captain Lope Cuellar, 
lately made governor of the province, to gather in and to conduct 
to Vera Cruz the nineteen missionaries scattered in their re- 
spective missions over the wild mountainous country of Tara- 
humara. The governor had no soldiers for this purpose, so he 
had to impress into service twelve or fourteen ragged fellows to 
attend to the arrests. He knew he could carry out his orders 
without the aid of a single man, for the submission of the padres 
was a byword; but for the people and the Indians, appearances 
had to be sustained.*° 


29 De Zelis, op. cit., 131. 

sec A.S., lib. I, cap. 1—The initials stand for Antonio Sterkianowski, 
missionary in Tarahumara in 1767, author of Destierro de los Jesuitas Mis- 
sioneros. The following narrative is taken partly from this manuscript 
whose original is in Florence. A photostat copy is in the possession of Dr. 
Herbert Eugene Bolton of the University of California. De Zelis says there 
were 19 missionaries in Tarahumara while Sterkianowski gives 18 as the 
number. The writer is indebted to Dr. Bolton for the use of this splendid 
source. 
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The governor, therefore, and his troop of ‘soldiers’ came to 
the nearest mission, Coyeachic, where Father Francisco Vadillo 
lived. This missionary advised Cuellar that the easiest means 
of getting the fathers together was to notify the superior, that 
he might order his men to gather in at Chihuahua. The governor, 
accordingly, marched over to Matachic where Felipe Ruanova, 
the vice-provincial, resided. To him Cuellar broke the sad news. 
Father Ruanova wrote immediately to his men, showing the 
letter to the governor, and ordered them to come as soon as pos- 
sible to Chihuahua, taking with them things only absolutely nec- 
essary for the journey. He then, with the governor, started back 
to the capital and falling in with Father Bartolomé Braun, su- 
perior of the northern missions, they got in to Chihuahua on 
July 17. By the 20th the last missionary from far-off Tonachic 
straggled in. 

Some days passed before departure for the far southwest 
could be arranged. The missionaries were under guard in their 
own house, but they were well treated by the governor, who al- 
lowed them to receive as many visitors as they wished. The 
Indian governor-general of the Tarahumares was making plans 
to travel the whole thousand miles to Mexico City with a delega- 
tion of his redmen to petition the viceroy in person that their 
padres be not thus torn from them. Governor Cuellar disapproved 
of the intention and did an extraordinary thing which was ex- 
traordinarily responded to with heroism. He begged the fathers 
to dissuade the Indian governor of the Tarahumares from his 
design; he asked his prisoners to prevent a request for their 
liberty from being made! 

The Jesuits were equal to the occasion. They seconded Gov- 
ernor Cuellar’s desire and had the whole movement stopped. Fa- 
ther Antonio Sterkianowski, or, Antonin Strzanovsky, as he was 
known in the Province of Bohemia, one of their number, makes 
some telling reflections: 

I understand well that it was an extraordinary thing to avail oneself 
in these circumstances of the help of the Jesuits, they being in so miser- 
able a plight. But I say likewise with the same candor that nothing more 
comformable to our desires could have been asked of us. Always have we 
insisted with the Indians, both by word and example, that they keep the 
peace and render obedience to the King of Spain. And now at the moment 
of departure the same principles were inculcated as a last will and testa- 
ment, that the thing be more deeply imprinted upon their minds.31 


31 Ibid. 
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The agitation was dropped and the peace was kept, so that 
when after a few weeks the Franciscan fathers came to replace 
the Blackrobes they quietly filled in the missions aud came tran- 
quilly into possession. The whole thing is indeed a magnificent 
example of Jesuit obedience. 

After their ten days’ mild retention in Chihuahua, the fathers 
set out, July 27, under guard for Vera Cruz. Governor Cuellar 
directed the journey. There came trailing after them the lamen- 
tations of the people of Chihuahua and the tears of their sons, 
the devoted Indians. It was to avoid just such manifestations 
that the march held off from every city or town in which there 
had been a house of the Society. On July 30, the vigil of the 
feast of St. Ignatius, the travelers approached the Indian pueblo 
of San Xavier de Satebé, near Parral. The heavens anticipated 
the feast by an electric storm. In the morning the good priest 
of the pueblo, Don Tomas Miranda, brought out to them all 
things necessary for the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. Two 
said Mass; the others received Holy Communion. The day fol- 
lowing the group moved into the town and were lodged for the 
night » the different families who were happy to receive them. 
Here the Spanish alcalde mayor of Parral came over to pay the 
fathers a visit. After three days they pressed on but were halted 
by the Rio Florido in flood, which held them ten days. The Jesu- 
its were housed in the manor of a large farm called La Concep- 
cién where there was a chapel. They could therefore say Mass 
each day and people came from far and near to visit them. 

The Rio Florido could be crossed on August 16, and they 
continued south towards Durango. That evening at an estate 
where resided the Gorenas family, the exiles encountered a group 
of Franciscans, the very ones who were traveling north to re- 
place them. The Jesuits imparted whut information they could 
concerning the Tarahumar missions, though with agony in their 
hearts, for it was more difficult to do this than it had been to 
quiet the resentful Indians. Still another embarrassment they 
suffered, for the attentions heaped upon them by the good house- 
hold seemed to be in disparagement of their successors, but by 
their courtesy the Jesuits endeavored to prevent any human 
feeling or pain. In a few days Fresnillo was reached where the 
people gave the padres an enthusiastic ovation. The fathers were 
lodged in pairs with the families of the town and each house- 
hold considered itself honored to have them. “Though guards 
were placed at the houses where we were put up,” says Sterkia- 
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nowski, “the people were allowed to visit us. Even fruit vendors 
came to offer us of their viands.”** On the evening of August 28, 
the party reached a convent of the Franciscan friars just a 
league outside of Zacatecas. Arriving late to avoid any commo- 
tion they were honorably received by the friars, who came out 
to meet them, and the joy of the Jesuits was great when they 
met within the convent walls three of their confréres from Du- 
rango, two fathers and a brother. Sickness had delayed the fa- 
thers as well as finances, for the brother was straightening out 
the accounts of the Jesuit house in Zacatecas.** 

Zacatecas was a sort of half-way station for the exiled trav- 
elers. Here the guards were changed, Governor Cuellar giving 
place to two unnamed officers who would finish the journey with 
the fathers to Vera Cruz. And as the guarding during the first 
half of the march was rather a matter of form, so it continued 
to be from Zacatecas southward. On this part of the route they 
passed through three Mexican towns: Aguas Calientes, Guada- 
lupe, the national shrine, and finally Jalapa.** 

The group departed from the Franciscan convent a league 
from Zacatecas on the first day of September, leaving two of 
their number behind them. One padre was too old to continue 
the journey; the other was ill. At Aguas Calientes, where they 
arrived August 3, they were warmly welcomed, taken into the 
homes of the townspeople and visited by ecclesiastics and lay- 
men alike. They fared well, too, materially, for many brought 
provisions, and their meals were excellent. Some even took the 
fathers for a turn about the country in their carriages. Their 
next stop was at one of the oldest and largest estates in New 
Spain called Ciénega de Mata, where “they received us with an 
excess of kindness and hospitality and reverence.” As the party 
approached Mexico City moving south, they made known to the 
officer of their guard their desire to visit the ancient shrine of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, for it was not on the schedule, the plan 
being to swing east some miles north of Mexico City, thus to 
avoid the capital. As the viceroy’s permission was necessary for 
such a deviation and privilege, one of the fathers was allowed 
to go ahead and to beg the favor. Viceroy de Croix had the hu- 
manity and the liberality to grant the request. The others in the 
meantime waited at Guatitlan, twenty miles north of the city. 


82 Ibid., ITI, 2. 
33 Ibid. 
34 Ibid., ITI, 3. 
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The missionaries arrived at Guadalupe at midday, September 
16, just at a period when the forty hours’ devotion was in prog- 
ress. Word of their coming sped over the town, to the capital, 
and beyond. Soon the inn where the fathers were staying was 
packed with visitors, while the following day the three miles of 
road connecting the shrine with the capital was dark with peo- 
ple, coming to catch a glimpse of the padres. Fine ladies and 
noble sefiors came in their carrozas, mingling with the rich and 
poor, Spanish and Indian, some trudging on foot, others on the 
back of horse or mule. Some of the carriages belonged to the 
first families of the capital and were drawn by four or by six 
mules; the Count of Santiago, the first noble of the land, rode 
over on a richly caparisoned horse. 

“Who could count the number of those who came!” exclaims Antonio 
Sterkianowski. “I saw the great avenue from Mexico to Guadalupe, which 
was a league long, lined with a thick concourse of people and there seemed 
to be a continual procession of unnumbered men and women thronging 
with eagerness as though to gaze upon the most rare and marvelous 
objects in the world, and with such pious and sincere affection as though 
rushing forward to behold people dropped from Heaven.”’35 


An extra guard had to be placed before the entrance to the 
inn to spare the missionaries this press of humanity, for all 
wanted to see and converse with the fathers. The nobility found 
easy entrance; the poorer sort had greater difficulty in gaining 
their purpose. One padre summoned out to hear the confession 
of a sick person, could with difficulty shoulder his way back to 
the hotel, the crowd closing in upon him, kissing his hand and 
his gown. At the door there was jostling of elbows and bumping 
of shoulders, and the guard stationed there had more than once 
to flourish his club. The fathers saw a noble lady unceremoniously 
push her way through the throng to get to the door. She suc- 
ceeded just at a time when the guard was brandishing his stick. 
The weapon struck the lady a blow on the head, but since she 
was finally able to make her entrance she told the fathers she 
considered the discomfiture a thing of very little price for the 
happiness of conversing with them. The padres themselves were 
astounded at this manifestation of the popular feeling. Their 
spokesman writes: 

It was truly marvelous and the enthusiasm with which those sefiors 
of Mexico came to visit us seemed incredible. The thing was so great that 


35 Ibid. 
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even did I wish to expatiate upon it, I would not be able to describe it, 
and did I try to exaggerate I could not, for any expression of mine would 
fall short of the reality. Even after all these years I still marvel in recall- 
ing the ardor of the enthusiasm with which these people came, a sign of 
the high opinion and great esteem they harbored for the Society.3¢ 


Two days of this and the Jesuits were probably glad to be 
off to Jalapa, though unspeakably consoled in their hearts 
through the prayers they were able to offer at the shrine of 
the Mother of God and at the devotion and affection they had 
received from out the heart of the country. At Jalapa, Septem- 
ber 25, they found many of their confréres awaiting further di- 
rections. On October 7 all received orders to go to the port. 
Guarded by soldiers on horseback, they passed through this hot 
and insect-infested country, arriving at Vera Cruz, October 11. 
For a whole month they sweltered in the heat of the port, de- 
voured by fleas and mosquitoes. Embarking finally on November 
10 they were held nine days in the harbor by a storm. During 
this delay three took sick and were ordered ashore, and before 
their ship had reached Havana, five of the padres had died, 
among them Bartolomé Braun, rector of the Tarahumar mis- 
sions. Tainted food had done its deadly work. At Havana this 
Tarahumar group met the other brethren from the south and 
with them on December 23, as we have seen, set sail for Spain.*’ 


THE JOURNEY OF THE CALIFORNIANS 


To Don Gaspar de Portola, famed discoverer of San Francisco 
Bay, was given by José de Galvez the unpleasant task of carry- 
ing out the royal order with regard to the missionaries of Lower 
California, where the Jesuits had planted nineteen major mis- 
sions since Salvatierra first came to begin the work in 1697. 
Captain Portola, sailing from San Blas, entered the Gulf of 
California, and after one more southerly landing came finally to 
the port of San Bernabé, close to the mission of Loreto. This 
early mission center on the Gulf Coast of the peninsula was situ- 
ated about two hundred and fifty miles from the southern tip. 
The captain, with twenty-five soldiers, arrived here the feast of 
St. Andrew, 1767, which in the Roman calendar falls on Novem- 
ber 30. Two other ships carrying soldiers and the Franciscan suc- 
cessors to the Jesuits were driven back in a storm. 


36 Ibid. 
37 Ibid., ITI, 4, gives December 21 as the day of the departure from 


Havana. 
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Portola, to his credit be it said, proceeded with kindness and 
moderation.** He sent word to the superior of all the California 
missions, Father Benito Ducrue, to come to confer with him at 
Loreto. Ducrue was fifty miles away at the mission of Santa 
Maria de Guadalupe and arrived at Loreto with three others only 
at the vigil of Christmas. The fatal decree was communicated by 
Portol4 who ordered the superior forthwith to collect all his 
men, fifteen fathers and a brother, at Loreto that they might 
sail down to San Blas and thence take the road for Vera Cruz. 
Before coming to Loreto the missionaries were to make an in- 
ventory of all the goods belonging to each mission and to carry 
away with them only articles necessary for the journey, includ- 
ing three books apiece.*® 

The two thousand neophytes of Father Wenceslaus Link 
rioted at the mission of San F'rancisco Borja when they learned 
their father was to be taken from them. Father George Retz at 
San Ignacio had to be carried by his Indians a hundred miles 
to Loreto, for he had hurt his foot but a few days before the 
journey. His heart also was hurt and torn as he left behind for- 
ever his two thousand spiritual charges, the orchards, the vine- 
yards, and the fields he had cultivated.*° Father James Baegert 
wrote: “I wept not only then, but throughout the journey; and 
even now as I write tears fill my eyes.” 

It required time for the padres to settle their respective mis- 
sions, taking the inventory according to orders, and then to 
trudge to Loreto. In the meantime news came that the Fran- 
ciscans had, after a voyage of eighty-three days, touched on the 
peninsula farther south. By the beginning of February all was 
ready for the departure of the Jesuits. Among the sixteen were 
six Spaniards, two Mexicans, and eight Germans.“ The morning 
of February 3, Father Retz said the final Mass and Ducrue 


88 Baegert emphasizes the courtesy and consideration of Portola. Cf. 
Nachrichten von den Amerikanischen Halbinsel Californien: mit einem 
zweyfachen Anhang falscher Nachrichten, Geschrieben von einem Priester 
der Gesellschaft Jesu welcher lang darin diese letzere Jahr gelebt hat, 
Mannheim, 1772, 306. 

89 Francisco Javier Clavigero, Historia de la Antigua o Baja California, 
Méjico, 1852, 114; Zephyrn Engelhardt, The Missions and Missionaries of 
California, San Francisco, 1908, I, 276. 

40 Von Murr’s Nachrichten, 413 ff., where Father Ducrue’s account is 
found under the heading: Des Herrn Abbé Franz Benno Ducrue Reise- 
a aus Californien durch das gebiet von Mexico nach Europa im 

r 1767. 

41 Baegert’s Nachrichten quoted by Engelhardt, op. cit., I, 277. 

42 Baegert’s Nachrichten, 312. 
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preached a sermon. They embarked in a small craft unfit for 
sixteen men, while Indians and soldiers gathered to see them off. 
A calm delayed the vessel until the evening of February 4, when 
at long last, with lazily bellying sails, she slid out of the harbor. 
Don Gaspar de Portola did not restrain his tears.** 

After four days the put in at Matanchel, near San Blas, and 
prepared for their journey overland to Tepic and then to Guade- 
lajara. Their guard was four soldiers. “Over summit and cafion 
we had to travel day and night. Wretched cottages were our 
nights’ lodging and if we came to a better place we were not 
allowed to speak with the owners.” But this rigor was soon re- 
laxed. At Tepic the Franciscans inquired eagerly for word of 
California. Farther inland the exiles had to pass through more 
populous centers. They were received with ovations everywhere. 
At Guadalajara the Bishop’s vicar saluted them, and they were 
taken out to their own old estate of Toluquilla, where for four 
days José de Galvez treated them royally. At Jeres and Iraquato 
the townspeople crowded around and offered what gifts they 
could. In the former place the padres said Mass in the convents 
and dined at the tables of the nobility. From Iraquato the people 
drove them to Salamanca, where they were met by the students 
of the Franciscan seminary who accompanied them some dis- 
tance. At Cuauxtitlan, directly north of Mexico City, two noble 
gentlemen loaded them with presents and clothed them from 
head to foot. They rode into Jalapa in carriages and, after a 
stay of half a day, were taken to Vera Cruz, where they arrived 
March 27 after a journey of forty-four days.* 

Sailing April 13 for Havana it took the exiles twenty-four 
days to reach the port. After more than a month’s stay there 
they took ship again May 19 and finally sighted Cadiz July 8, 
disembarking the following day. Here they found a hundred of 
their brethern expelled from different lands and here with them 
they went into confinement. Later the Spaniards among them 
were dispersed to Italy and the others sent on to their own 
countries.** The Germans, like Fathers Baegert, Tirsch, Link and 
Retz, embarked March 16, 1769, on a Flemish sloop together 
with some Germans and Slavs of other missions and were taken 
to Ostend where they arrived April 13. A large crowd was gath- 


43 Ducrue in Von Murr’s Nachrichten, 419 ff. 
44 Ibid. 

45 Ibid. 

46 De Zelis, op. cit., 88. 
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ered to bid them welcome. The Germans went back to the Fa- 
therland by way of Bruges and Ghent. 


THE FATE OF THE WEST COAST PADRES 


The fate of the Jesuits of the west coast missions was the 
most harrowing experience as it is now the most harrowing in 
its recital. Through accident and incompetence the exiles were 
made to pass through horrible sufferings. The missions that 
these fathers served are among the most famous in all mission 
history both for the numbers brought into the fold of the Church 
and for the advance of the frontier of Spain beyond the present 
limits of the United States.‘7 Great names—vVelasco, Ribas, 
Kino, Pfefferkorn—shine like stars in the pages of west coast 
history, and the blood of martyrs—Tapia, Pascual, Martinez, 
Saeta—reddened and enriched the soil for the up-sprouting of 
the divine word. Even in the first half-century of their labors, 
the Jesuits in Sinaloa and Sonora had baptized hundreds of 
thousands, and by the time of the suppression had established 
there close to two hundred missions.** 

The decree of ey; iulsion was first made known to the mis- 
sionaries of Sinaloa and Sonora on July 25, 1767, almost a month 
later than wor] had come to their confréres laboring east of 
them and beyond the Sierra Madre in Durango and Chihuahua.“ 

The rector of the north, Father Juan Nentvig, to whom the 
decree was intimated, summoned all the fathers of the two prov- 
inces to meet him at Matape some miles west of the upper Yaqui 
river. In the meantime the vice-provincial and general superior 
of all this western section, Manuel Aguirre, officially deeded over 
all properties to the King of Spain. Fifty-one Blackrobes gath- 
ered at Matape where the devastating news was broken to them. 


47 Cf. Herbert Eugene Bolton, Rim of Christendom, New York, 1936, 
prologue, 3 ff.; W. Eugene Shiels, S. J., Gonzalo de Tapia, New York, 1934, 
passim; Peter M. Dunne, S.J. “Jesuits Begin the West Coast Missions,” 
Pacific Coast Historical Review, IV, no. 2, 131 ff., Jume, 1935; and “The 
Coming of the Blackrobe,” San Francisco Quarterly, II, no. 1, 52 ff., No- 
vember, 1935. 

48 In 1678 Father Juan Hortiz Zapota, ordered by the provincial, Father 
Tomas Altamirano, made an official visitation of all the missions both east 
and west of the Sierra Madre. He left a most detailed report which has 
been preserved. According to this document the Jesuits at that time were 
serving 196 missions which cared for 63,046 Indians. Cf. Archivo General 
y Piblico de la Nacién, Missiones, tomo XXVI, 241-62. Indeed, as early as 
1631 the missionaries of Sinaloa and Sonora alone had baptized 151,621 
neophytes. Cf. loc. cit., tomo XXV, 170f. A comparison of the figures will 
show how high had been the death rate among the mission Indians. 

49 Sterkianowski, op. cit., lib. I, cap. 13. 
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They had orders to go to Guaymas on the coast, there to await 
embarkation for San Blas. At Guaymas they were miserably 
housed in a ramshackle barracks of mud and straw without win- 
dow, door, chair, or table; it was ill-smelling, rat-infested, hot. 
Fed on tainted food, with hot and salty water to drink, they 
developed scurvy and one of their number, Joseph Palomino, 
died.*° Here they were kept for months, from September, 1767, 
until May, 1768, and when they finally took ship, May 19, all of 
them were ill while only a few were able to walk the short dis- 
tance from their hovels to the place of sailing. The rest went on 
mules or were carried on improvised litters." 

This was the bad season in the Gulf. No captain of experi- 
ence would have ventured forth at this, the summer time of 
storms and the rainy season. From October to March were the 
months of best weather on this choppy and treacherous sea. 
Nevertheless, they launched out in May with results that could 
have been foretold: storms, followed by oppressive heat, de- 
layed and even blocked all progress and aggravated the condi- 
tion of the scurvy-stricken padres. A climax of misery lay in 
the growing shortage of water. As Father Francisco Ita, one of 
their number, writes: “Not only did the heat of the sun and 
the smallness of the ship cause much suffering, but sickness 
added its chief quota. Some were so weak they could not stand, 
but must lie upon the deck. This condition continued till we 
reached Puerto Escondido.” Finally, tossed and buffeted for 
twenty-four days, the bark was blown upon the coast of Lower 
California and the captain, to escape further battering by the 
winds, crept into Puerto Escondido, or Hidden Harbor. In this 
spot of the sea, walled in to the west by tall mountains and 
shielded to the east by the long island of Carmén, they were able 
to find anchorage and protection from the winds, but in that 
same stifling pocket the heat became intolerable. The padres, 
forbidden to land, must sweat and rot with scurvy in their 


50 Bernard Middendorff whose diary was published in the Katholischen 
Magazin fiir Wissenschaft und Leben, Minster. The third part of the diary 
which narrates the circumstances of the expulsion is entitled Vertreibung 
und Gefangenschaft and appeared in 1845 in Voi. II, Part 1, 21-54 of the 
above periodical. The manuscript, whose location is unknown, was edited 
by W. Junkmann. The present writer is indebted for the knowledge and 
use of the third part of the diary to Dr. Theodore E. Treutlein, who made 
a photocopy of the publication at the Jesuit house in Bonn, Germany. 

51 Sterkianowski, op. cit., lib. I, cap. 14 and 15. 

52 Ibid., cap. 15. 
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squalid and baking cabins or upon the sun-blistered deck.** 

Now the spot where the ship found anchor was but some fif- 
teen miles south of Loreto, residence of Portola and site of the 
mission whence the Jesuits of the peninsula had set out for San 
Blas four months previously. Word ran over the country that 
exiled Jesuits from the opposite coast were on the anchored ship. 
Indians came by the dozens down from their mountains to gaze 
again upon a Blackrobe and to kiss his hand whenever they 
could paddle close enough to the ship. They brought food as an 
aid to the sick and as a mark of devotion. The superior of the 
Franciscans came to visit the Jesuits and in Christian spirit con- 
soled them in this their desperate plight. He interceded with 
Portola that the fathers might be brought to shore to refresh 
themselves and be cured from their disease. The captain, fearful 
of his superior officer, José de Galvez, would not grant the favor. 
Therefore, in ever-increasing heat, for it was now the end of 
June, the padres sweltered and burnt while the scurvy consumed 
their strength. 

Finally, after fifteen days of agony, Portola came himself 
to visit the missionaries. Their condition moved him; he relented, 
and they were allowed to leave their baking prison. Many of 
them were half dead. Here, treated to the more wholesome and 
varied diet provided by Portola, fresh meat, corn, and a cup of 
gruel for breakfast, their health began to pick up. That which 
definitely cured them of their scurvy, however, was what the 
Iudians carried down from the hills. Every evening they would 
come in with arms full of the mescal fruit. They squeezed the 
juice into a pot and let it stand all night. In the morning the 
fathers drank it for breakfast. The good effect was immediate, 
especially on those who had lighter attacks of the scurvy, 
namely, weakness of the knees and sores on the legs. Three or 
four drinks cured these. Thus were the fathers put into a suffi- 
cient state of health to be able to bear the hardships of the voy- 
age to San Blas, seven hundred miles south.” 


58 Ibid.; Middendorff, loc. cit., 30. 

54 Strange the Spaniards at this time could not have caught and used 
the secret of the health-restoring mescal juice for the scurvy. What suf- 
ferings and what death would have been spared the sailors of the San Car- 
los and the San Antonio when in 1769 the missions were carried up to 
Alta California and voyages from San Blas to San Diego and Monterey 
had to be made! Captain Cook during this same period sailed the round 
seas for hundreds of days without the loss of a single man, and we hear 
of no ravages of scurvy among the sailors of his ships. 
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On July 11, word came that the visitador general himself, 
José de Galvez, had arrived in Lower California. Portola, evi- 
dently alarmed, gave immediate orders that the party take off 
for San Blas, and the captain was commanded, under pain of 
death, not to land at any other port except in case of dire ne- 
cessity. These orders, it seems, came from Galvez. On the 14th 
all was in readiness. Portola was the pink of courtesy. He came 
from Loreto to see the fathers off and to see that they got off. 
He gave a dinner to the superiors among them and then urged 
immediate sailing. Next morning before daybreak he was at the 
ship pressing for departure, nor would he be rowed back to Lo- 
reto in his own craft until he saw the exiles in theirs standing 
well out to sea." 

This, their second voyage, took them twenty-six days with 
trials, adventures, and dangers innumerable. The heat continued, 
the food was bad and then ran short, the water gave out. Storms 
battered the poor hulk and she drank great gulps of water. Ar- 
rived off San Blas they were set upon by a terrific electric storm 
followed by a cloudburst. Signals of distress were given and the 
captain, losing his nerve, shouted: “We are lost!” But the storm 
passed and still the craft was afloat. At last, at ten o’clock the 
morning of August 9, the party disembarked at San Blas.** 

The port, at this time just recently founded, was but a scab 
upon the landscape—a wretched cluster of pole huts in a damp 
and enervating climate whose inhabitants, the offscouring of hu- 
manity, went about with a pale and pasty aspect. The lodgings 
of the fathers were, therefore, of the very worst. They were 
sheltered indeed from the sun, but the rain poured in, soaking 
them to the skin. The commandante of the place, however, Don 
Manuel Ribero, was a fine Catholic gentleman who treated the 
fathers with the utmost kindness and courtesy, and on the third 
and last day of their sojourn he invited them all to dine at his 
dwelling. 

But the missionaries were glad to be on their way. Their 
journey now lay overland east through Tepic and Guadalajara 
to Vera Cruz. The stretch to the town of Guaristemba was trying 
in the extreme. The rainy season was still on, and for certain 
hours of each day the rain fell in torrents. A new road cut to 
avoid a forest was now under water. The fathers were on horse- 


55 Sterkianowski, op. cit., lib. I, cap. 15. 
56 Ibid., cap. 16; Middendorff, loc. cit., 36. 
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back, themselves and their baggage drenched. In places the water 
rose beyond the horses’ bellies; sometimes the beasts stumbled 
in the mud at the bottom or struck obstacles that made them 
fall. More than once the wayfarers were pitched into the flood 
and had to struggle for their lives. They became separated, some 
had lost their mounts, and they straggled in to Guaristemba in 
the very extreme of misery. But here, drenched as they were, they 
must still sleep upon the soaked ground. Arrived at Tepic thirty 
miles distant, a better sort of place, they were greeted and 
treated with loving kindness. The inhabitants accepted the spir- 
itual ministry of the fathers and went quite universally to con- 
fession to them. The people of Compostella to the south asked 
that the exiles might come to them and when this was forbidden 
by the guards they sent up fresh clothes, saddles, and mounts 
for the continuation of the journey to Ixtlan and then on to 
Guadalajara."’ 

But these blackrobe missionaries had gone through too much. 
Though their hearts were consoled, for they had done much spir- 
itual ministry at Tepic, a strange and mortal sickness began to 
seize them. Scurvy, poor fare, exposure in a steamy and un- 
healthy climate had done its work. The hand o:' a black plague 
was upon them. They arrived, August 22, at Aquacatlan and 
three could go no farther. At Ixtlan, a very unhealthy place, 
“almost all were sick unto death the inclement day of our ar- 
rival,” as Father Ita wrote. The padres were lodged in the hos- 
pital of the place, but the ground on which their mattresses were 
placed was so wet that the dampness soon penetrated to their 
bodies. Father Ita himself soon became delirious and was with 
loving kindness taken into the home of the alcalde mayor and 
put into a bed hoisted high from the wet earth. Under the 
kindly and careful treatment of the family he was nursed back 
to health.** 

Several died here at Ixtlan, others dropped on the road to 
Guadalajara, others died in the great city itself. Twenty out of 
the fifty were taken. Of those who died at Ixtlan, one was the 
superior, Juan Nentvig. The people mourned and buried the Jes- 
uits with honor and veneration. At Guadalajara physicians were 
summoned, but the mysterious malady was beyond their aid. 
The bodies, as death approached, turned black, and even as they 


57 Sterkianowski, op. cit., cap. 17; Middendorff, loc. cit., 38. 
58 Sterkianowski, op. cit., cap. 18; Middendorff, loc. cit., 40. 
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lay in the caskets a lethal sweat oozed from their cold corpses. 
The Bohemian, Father Joseph Watzek, his tongue as black as 
coal, expressed himself as ready without any fear to die. The 
vice-provincial, Manuel Aguirre, passed away at Santa Madelena, 
September 25, Watzek at Ixtlan, November 10, while the Span- 
iard, Bartolomé Saenz, lingered until November 18. Father Ja- 
copo Sedelmeyer, famed explorer of the Gila and the Colorado 
country, was with this group but did not die. He wrote, how- 
ever, an elegy in Latin hexameters lamenting the death of his 
brethren.”® 

Many of those who had fallen ill before they were able to 
reach Guadalajara recovered, and they came ‘nto the city in a 
group. Nothing was too good for them in the town. The flower 
of the city came out in their carriages to meet the padres as 
if to do honor to a viceroy. Some of the weaker fathers were 
lodged in the convent of the Belemites until they were strong 
enough to join the others who had been sent to the afore- 
mentioned villa of Toluquilla, just outside the city. From here 
nineteen soon left for Vera Cruz and embarked in due time for 
Spain. Then nine others reached the port, February 14, 1769. 
Two others followed later. Before these had left Guadalajara 
they were made to listen to certain bitter complaints from the 
townspeople, lamenting the decline in the morale of the city since 
the original departure of the fathers a year and a half previ- 
ously, and bewailing the lowered standard into which education 
had fallen. Finally, after all these vicissitudes and sufferings, 
trials, and hardships, these missionaries of Sonora and Sinal:a 
arrived at Cadiz in Spain after two years of most unhappy 
traveling. The first group of nineteen arrived April 26, 1769; 
the second group of eleven, July 10, of the same year.” 


In SPAIN 


The Spaniards of these missions of the west coast arrived 
in Spain only to find themselves made prisoners at the Puerto 
de Santa Maria, in the former Jesuit hospice which we have 
mentioned. The Governor of Cadiz put in an appearance with 
royal commissioners and a notary and took informations as to 
birth, entrance into the Society, and the rest. This seemed a 


59 Sterkianowski, op. cit., cap. 19; Middendorff, loc. cit. There are 
slight discrepancies here between these two accounts. For instance, Mid- 
dendorff says that twenty-two of the fathers died. 

60 Sterkianowski, op. cit., lib. I, cap. 20. 
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joke to the padres and nothing ever came of it. The group was 
tightly crowded into the second floor of the hospice which they 
could not leave, not even to go into the chapel or patio. The win- 
dows were boarded up and they were guarded day and night, 
thirty-two soldiers with a sergeant marching to the house every 
morning to the beat of drum to relieve those who had watched 
during the night. A sentinel was placed at every turn. There 
were minute and rigid instructions, shutting out of all visitors, 
close inspection of food, change of clothing every eight days.” 

So it went on month after month, and the fathers settled 
down to a perpetual imprisonment. A year had not passed when 
the rigor of the confinement was relaxed. The boards were re- 
moved from the windows, the soldiers were reduced to twenty- 
four, and the sentinels were only on part-time duty. After about 
two years commissioners again came with a notary and asked 
more questions. Where was Father Consag, where Father Keller? 
The fathers replied that these had gone to Heaven ten years 
ago. After a few years another inquiry was made and it was the 
last. The number of soldiers was still further reduced, and only 
a corporal and four guards were left. In 1775, most of the Si- 
naloa and Sonora missionaries were dispersed to various re- 
ligious houses in different parts of Spain. Bernard Middendorff 
was sent to Cerralvo, west of Salamanca near the Portuguese 
frontier. He was released the summer of 1776 at the instance of 
Empress Maria Teresa and traveled comfortably back to Ger- 
many at the expense of the King of Spain.” 

A few, however, were still retained at Cadiz at the hospice 
of Puerto de Santa Maria. As one of these wrote: “During the 
eight years we have been confined here no one has spoken to us 
a word by which we might be able to guess the cause or at least 
the pretext of our imprisonment.”* At length after eleven years 
even the corporal and his four guards were withdrawn, but by 
this time most of the remaining prisoners had died! And so 
closed a chapter of most extraordinary events. These Jesuits 
had received orders to depart from their missions not knowing 
any reason for such a procedure. They had been taken to Spain 


61 Ibid.; Middendorff, loc. cit., 48, says that the very loaves of bread 
were broken and the meat slit open in search of hidden messages for the 
exiles. 

62 Middendorff, loc. cit., 49 ff. Sterkianowski says nothing of this par- 
tial dispersion. 

63 Sterkianowski, op. cit., lib. I, cap. 21. 
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and placed in perpetual imprisonment and still no reason was 
given them. Most of them carried their ignorance to the grave; 
the others came to know the long and dark series of moves in 
statecraft and intrigue that had led to their undoing. 

Thus perished the “old Society,” as the modern Jesuit styles 
it, so far as Mexico was concerned. A very similar story could 
be written about each particular Spanish and Portuguese colony, 
as about each particular country of Europe. Thus ended the 
service of twenty-four colleges in New Spain and six residences. 
Eleven seminaries collapsed and dozens of Indian schools were 
wiped out. Since the Jesuits of the old Society were admittedly 
the educators of the youth of the country, it can be understood 
what a blow to educatior was the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Mexico.” As far as the missions were concerned an historic work 
of great importance was undone. Approximately 200,000 Indians 
were under the care of the fathers in the missions when the blow 
of dissolution fell.* 

A sufficient number of trained missionaries was not at hand 
to take the place of the Jesuits. Therefore the missions in many 
instances disappeared, in most instances declined.** The missions 
of the west coast and of Lower California had been of very par- 
ticular importance, and the story of their development and prog- 
ress takes its place among the great chapters of mission history 
in the world. Begun in 1591 by Gonzalo de Tapia on the Sinaloa, 
and spanning river after river, then carried by Kino to San 
Xavier del Bac near Tucson, Arizona, in 1697, and by Salva- 
tierra across to Lower California that same year, this mission 
system had built up the background which made it possible for 
Spain and the Franciscan fathers to advance to Alta California 
two years after the expulsion. It has been estimated that the 
Jesuit missionaries of New Spain during the hundred and sev- 
enty-six years of their existence baptized approximately two 
million neophytes. 

These missions had advanced admirably the frontiers of civ- 
ilization, had added great provinces to the Spanish Empire, and 


64 Jerome V. Jacobsen, S. J., “The Downfall of Education in Mexico,” 
America, LII, no. 15, January 19, 1935, 346 f. 

65 De Zelis, op. cit., passim. 

66 Charles Edward Chapman, A History of California: The Spanish 
Period, 184; Martin Dobrizhoffer, An Account of the Abipones, London, 
1822, ITI, 302, 387, 415. Dobrizhoffer was one of the expulsos of Paraguay. 
He wrote his account in Latin in Vienna a short while after his return. 

6? Herbert Eugene Bolton, Rim of Christendom, passim. 
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had brought the amenities and consolations of the Christian re- 
ligion to innumerable peoples and nations. 

If the expulsion was, therefore, a most ungrateful thing it 
was also a vast mistake of royalty. The well-being of hundreds 
of thousands of the subjects of King Carlos III was diminished, 
and an important prop to his throne in these colonies was re- 
moved. As Dr. Chapman says: “It is . . . futile to go into the 
question of the justice of this decision [regarding the expulsion ] 
as affecting the Jesuits of Baja California, as the complaints of 
their detractors, which were in great part false or very greatly 
exaggerated, had no real bearing on the case . . . The Indians, 
it seems, made great manifestations of grief, and well they 
might, for their future in other hands was to be less happy than 
it had been under Salvatierra and his successors.”** History must 
indorse the comment of Hubert Howe Bancroft, which we here 
repeat and complete: “Had the Jesuits been left alone, it is 
doubtful whether the Spanish American provinces would have 
revolted so soon, for they were devoted servants of the crown 
and had great influence with all classes—too great to suit roy- 
alty—but such as, after all, might have saved royalty in this 
quarter.”** In like manner royalty had been duped in France, 
and when the Revolution swept away the throne, the spirit of 
Louis XV must have made certain harrowing reflections. Indeed, 
rumblings of discontent with the Spanish government of New 
Spain now first began seriously to be heard and there was actual 
revolt in Guanajuato, Michoac4n, San Luis Potosi, and Queré- 
taro. In the north the Indians stirred restlessly and soon there 
was uprising with its consequent massacre and violent repres- 
sion. 

Finally, we catch this same note in Carlos Maria Bustamante, 
editor of Father Alegre’s famous history of the Society, who 
thus laments: “With the expulsion of the Jesuits, executed in a 
manner most scandalous, Mexico and all the kingdom of New 
Spain was shaken by a fatal blow, for it very justly loved and 
was grateful to this blessed Society. But the nation suppressed 
its tears deeply within the heart of its sons, for it was com- 
passed about by a most vigilant force and by an espionage that 
pried into its most secret thoughts. The visitador, Galvez, who 
directed the expulsion, used language in the publication of the 


688s Chapman, op. cit., 184. 
6° History of Mezico, II, 437. 
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suppressive decree that was hard and insulting and which would 
have ill become the lips even of a Darius or a Xerxes. He dared 
to say to the Mexicans that they had been born in order to 
obey.” Certainly royalty had never shown itself so arbitrary 
and so absolute, and in this act of the expulsion the despotism 
of Carlos III was infinitely removed from benevolence. Royalty 


itself was soon to pay the price. 
PETER M. DUNNE 


70 Francisco Javier Alegre, Historia de la Compajiia de Jestis en la 
Nueva Espafia, III, 305. 
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A Louisiana Poet-Historian: 
Dumont dit Montigny 


The poem entitled “L’Etablissement de la Louisiane” was 
first published in 1931 in the Journal de la Société des América- 
nistes de Paris.’ The editor, Baron Marc de Villiers du Terrage, 
prefaced its publication with a biography of the poet-historian’ 
after having gathered up his data from the Mémoires Histori- 
ques, from the poem itself, and from letters or reports in the 
French Archives. Biographical information concerning the poet- 
historian is rather scanty even with the three above-mentioned 
sources, but when one turns to the Mémoire of Dumont, used 
by Le Mascrier in the composition of the Mémoires Historiques 
sur la Louisiane,’ all haziness and obscurity disappear, for Du- 
mont dit Montigny cannot be accused of reticence in all that 
concerns himself or his personal affairs. 

The manuscript used by Le Mascrier found its way to Chi- 
cago; it is in the Newberry Library, Ayer Collection, and from 
it are taken the details that follow. It is a thick volume of 443 
pages, all in the handwriting of Dumont. Preceding the manu- 
script is the title,* the preface, and at the end an index and a 
list of the Indian tribes “known to the author—Dumont—who 
are in the Island (sic) of North America,” all on a different 
kind of paper and in a different script from the body of the 
manuscript. The ideas expressed in the preface are undoubtedly 
Dumont’s, but the spelling has been improved and the contents 
edited. Twelve water color maps and plans and eleven drawings 
are inserted. The dedicatory epistle is addressed to the Duke of 
Belle Isle, whose coat of arms is on the first page. The manu- 
script was composed in the last months of 1747. 

In the dedicatory epistle, Dumont tells the reason for send- 
ing this bulky manuscript to the Duke: “Although the poem 


1 Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris (hereafter quoted 
as JSAP), Vol. XXIII, 1931, 273 ff. Extracts had been published by de Vil- 
liers, ibid., Vol. XI, 1914-1919, 35 ff. 

2Of the three contemporary historians for the Louisiana colonial 
period, Charlevoix and Le Page du Pratz are given the space of an article 
in the Dictionary of American Biography, but Dumont is not mentioned. 

8’ Published in Paris, 1753, 2 volumes. 

4 Mémoire de L-D- officier Ingenieur contenant Les Evenemens qui se 
sont passés & la Louisiana depuis 1715 jusqu’d present. Ainsi que ses remar- 
ques sur les moeurs, wsages et forces des diverses nations de L’ Amerique 
Septentrionale et de ses productions. 
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which I took the liberty to send you contains here and there the 
results of several years of observations made in Louisiana, yet 
as a work in verse can only give Your Highness a sketchy idea, 
I thought it was my duty and that I owed as a token of gratitude 
toward you to send it in prose. I have, of course, lengthened it 
and made it as clear as I could, in order, my Lord, that nothing 
be hidden of what took place in that far away country, where 
Your Highness and Your Highness’ associates have as many as 
four prosperous concessions. You will also see the misfortunes 
and hardships I underwent there. Briefly, it is a French Robin- 
son who is casting himself at Your Highness’ feet, and who will 
make a general confession of his whole life from 1715 until this 
year 1747.” 

Beside the poem in the Bibliothéque de lV Arsenal published 
by de Villiers, there is another autograph copy of the same 
poem in the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. It has 4,414 
lines as compared with the 4,692 of the Paris copy. The dedica- 
tory epistle in both these copies is thirty lines long, but the 
name of the addressee in the Washington autograph has been 
rendered illegible by pen strokes through the letters. The folded 
map, a pen and ink drawing, at the beginning of the poem is a 
variant of the Carte de la Province de la Louisiane, autrefois Le 
Missisipy, in the French Archives.* 

Jean Francois Benjamin Dumont was born in Paris, July 31, 
1696.’ His father was an avocat au Parlement de Paris.* Some 


5 The Pross Catalogue, Paris, 1872, n. iv, entered this manuscript: 
2013. Louisiane. Histoire de la Louisiane, poéme en quatre chants, dédié a 
M. le Garde des Sceauzx, par M. Dumont de Montigny, lieutenant réformé. 
S.l.n.d. (vers 1736). The water mark of the paper is 1742. The coat of 
arms is not that of d’Aguesseau, keeper of the seal at that date. 

6 Archives du Service Hydrographique, 138 bis, 1-17. For this map, cf. 
R. Thomassy, Géologie pratique de la Louisiane, New Orleans, 1860, 217. 

7In his marriage contract, April 20, 1736, the name given is: “Fran- 
cois Benjamin Dumont, dit Montigny, lieutenant Reformé, fils du Sr. 
Jacques du Mont avocat au Parlement de paris, et de francoise le Mare, 
native de Paris paroisse St. Come .. .” Premier Registre de Mariages de 
la Paroisse St. Louis de la Nouvelle Orleans, 199. Marie Francoise Dumont 
Demontigny was baptized on November 23, 1731, she is said to be the 
daughter of “Sr. Jean Francois Benjamin Dumont de Montigny.” He signed 
the baptismal register: “J. B. F. Dumont Demontigny.” The petition to 
the Superior Council, April 7, 1730, is signed “Dumont Demontigny,” that 
of May 4, 1737, “Demontigny.”’ The dedicatory epistle of the Washington 
autograph has “Dumont Demontigny,” that of the manuscsipt in the Ayer 
Collection, “f. Dumont.” It seems that he changed his nickname, dit, into a 
title of nobility. Self-ennobling was not uncommon in colonial Louisiana, cf. 
Archives des Colonies (hereafter quoted as AC) C 13A, 28:189. 

8Cf. Dunbar Rowland, Mississippi Provincial Archives (hereafter 
quoted as MPA) II, 650, note. 
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of his brothers became lawyers, others churchmen. The his- 
torian, the youngest son, went to college® and became a soldier. 
He had, he teils us, a penchant for the military life. He was 
first garrisoned in Verdun (1714), but less than a year later, M. 
Dumont Sr. obtained an order from M. Le Blanc, then Secretary 
of War, to send his son to foreign parts. He went to Rochefort 
where he entered the gardes-marines. His first campaign was on 
the Victoire, which left for Canada, July 21, 1715. The crew, ill 
with scurvy when landing in Quebec, September 12, was sent to 
the citadel to recuperate, while Dumont went to the Hotel Dieu. 
He remained more than two years in Quebec, and became cadet 
in the gunners company, but “I was never on duty owing to my 
weak health.” At the Hotel Dieu “I spent my time drawing, em- 
broidering antependiums, writing mottoes in fancy letters... . 
I was invited everywhere, thanks to the poetry I wrote and the 
little songs I composed.” He caught a dangerous illness, of which 
“anybody else would have died.” Although the last prayers had 
been recited over him, he says he cured himself. This cure nar- 
rated with all sorts of realistic details is as fantastic as the 
other self-cures described in subsequent illnesses. 

Letters from France told him that a commission as officer 
was being sent to him, but he was home-sick and he wanted to 
leave. Thanks to Bishop Saint-Vallier, the Sisters of the Hotel 
Dieu, and the influence of other people, he was allowed to return 
to France. He left Canada, November 12, on the Cheval Marin, 
and landed at La Rochelle in the middle of December, 1717. Du- 
mont’s tribulations and misfortunes were just beginning. First 
he was accused of smuggling and only escaped the consequences 
of such conduct when the custom officer, who had been a clerk 
of his father’s, recognized him. He had written to his father 
that he was waiting for orders. He expected an answer by 
Christmas time, and since no word came he was resolved to go 
to Paris, when a courier arrived with a letter from his father 
ordering him to stay in La Rochelle and specifying the house 
in which he was to lodge. This exile lasted more than two years. 

He informs us that in February, 1719, he “received from his 
family two commissions to serve in the troops of the Company 
of the Indies, then beginning the colonization of the Mississippi, 
called since Louisiana.” One was a commission of second lieuten- 
ant, with fifty livres monthly pay; the other, that of second 


® He quotes Virgil in the poem and in the Mémoire. 
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. engineer with twenty-five livres monthly pay. He was to serve 
under Sieur Perier, who was being sent to Louisiana as engineer- 
in-chief. Dumont was put in charge of the prisoners sent to the 
colony, a total cargo of five hundred, three hundred of whom 
were deserters, “the other two hundred were younger sons of 
good families whom their parents were sending to that country, 
under the plea that it was to make their fortune, but in reality to 
get rid of them. I was one of their number, although honored 
with a commission of officer.” Two vessels of the Company of 
the Indies, the Union and the Marie, were ready to leave for 
Mississippi, ‘a country said to be fuil of gold and silver; it was 
or was supposed to be another Pert, our fortune was all but 
made.” While waiting for the ships to sail, he learned of the 
death of his father, and that it was one of his brothers who was 
working on his behalf and who had obtained the officer commis- 
sions for him. 

They sailed May 26.*° At Cap Francais, they met Champ- 
meslin’s convoy, and in August, 1719, they landed at Dauphine 
Island. The description of the island in Dumont’s Mémoire is 
much more detailed than that found in the book. Le Mascrier’s 
cutting is not easily explained. 

Dumont took part in the attack of Pensacola, and was or- 
dered to draw a plan of the town and of the fort. He then re- 
turned to Dauphine Island, and it was while he was here that an 
incident took place that was to affect his whole career in Lou- 
isiana. It was the custom for the officers of the guard to take 
supper at the house of the commandant, Bienville. In the course 
of the evening, Bienville remarked that he had heard Dumont 
had been in Quebec, and he made inquiries about various people 
whom the officer might have met in Canada. The commandant 
was obviously trying to find out what manner of man Dumont 
was; he wanted to know in what capacity he had gone there, 
and whether he had not been sent as a trente-six mois. “This 
question rather shocked me, but what could I do? he was a su- 
perior officer. I let that pass. He, however, questioned me again 
and asked whether I had met one Le M—[Le Moyne?]. I an- 
swered that I knew him, but that I did not think this acquaint- 
ance was very honorable for me.” “And why is this?” said he. 
“Because, I answered, he is a drunkard, unworthy to mix with 


10 His name is among the passengers who embarked on the Marie, AC, 
G. 1. 464. 
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honest men.” Bienville rose: “Sir, I am very much obliged to 
you for the good qualities you are attributing to a relative of 
mine.” The man about whom Dumont had spoken so disparag- 
ingly, he learned later, was Bienville’s uncle. Our historian then 
proceeded to make matters worse; for, rising as Bienville had 
done, he quotes himself thus: “I said to the commandant to 
please excuse me. . . . I did not know that the man was one of 
his relatives, and that, by the manner he had asked me about 
him, I had been led to believe that he had been his lackey. There- 
upon I left and I have not been able to win back his esteem, in 
spite of all I did.” 

While reviewing the troops, some time after this incident, 
Bienville inquired about the family of his subordinate officers. 
Dumont did not like this, he tells us in his Mémoire, because he 
thought there was a catch somewhere. When his turn came, he 
answered that his father was a farmer. Bienville wrote this in- 
formation to France. A letter of the Company of the Indies cor- 
rected the commandant with regard to the identity of Dumont’s 
father. Bienville reproached the officer for having deceived him. 
“Not at all,” said the wag, “my father is a farmer, but his land 
is paper, his pen his plough and his fingers his‘ cattle.” He adds 
that people laughed at the joke. From what is known of Bien- 
ville’s character it is clear that this was the end of Dumont. The 
historian took his revenge in his Mémoire and in the “poem”; he 
accuses Bienville of lacking courage, which is rather ridiculous, 
of not knowing how to handle the Indians, which is still more 
ridiculous, of lack of interest in the welfare of the colony. As 
the “poem” progresses, from one canto to another, the calum- 
nies against Bienville grow more monstrous. This has been no- 
ticed by de Villiers... The same is true with respect to the 
Mémoire wherein the historian never misses a chance to belittle, 
revile, and slander the “Father of Louisiana.” 

In 1720, orders came from France to start a new settlement, 
New Biloxi. Dumont affirms that he was sent to draw the plan. 
M. de Valdeterre was in New Biloxi, and there, we are told, had 
enemies because he was too clever. Dumont seems to have been 
afflicted with hero worship with regard to this officer. When M. 
de Valdeterre asked to go back to France, Dumont also asked 
to leave. They left together on the Mutine. 

Now that he was in France, Dumont finds himself at a loss 


11 JSAP, Vol. XXIII, 1931, 283, 355. 
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to know why he had come back,”* “unless it was to be with my 
dear captain, M. de Valdeterre. He only remained two weeks in 
Lorient. He took his leave, embraced me, and went to Paris. I 
never saw nor heard from him since.” Dumont was worried over 
how his brother would feel about his return. Sérigny, who had 
also come back from Louisiana, had brought a list of officers’ 
names with remarks concerning their conduct. The notations 
about Dumont were not very flattering. The historian tells us 
that the Secretary of War ordered an agent of Law, M. de 
Ricqueby (Rickaby), to hear the officer’s defense, who, of course, 
thoroughly vindicated himself. However that be, he was to go 
back to Louisiana. This did not suit Dumont, who wanted to go 
to Paris. Behind his roundabout explanations, it is clear that he 
was being watched, and that had he tried to go to the capital, 
he would have been arrested before he was able to travel far 
from Lorient. This lasted until a commission as half-pay lieuten- 
ant arrived from Paris. His garrison was to be Port Louis. 
Six weeks later, he received a commission as lieutenant in the 
troops of the Company of the Indies in Louisiana, and one as 
half-pay lieutenant in the troops maintained by the Arkansas 
concessionnaires. “I received at the same time a royal warrant 
authorizing me to leave my garrison of Port Louis to go and 
serve in Louisiana, but I was not to be considered as having left 
His Majesty’s service, and I would not lose my rank in the com- 
pany of infantry. That decided me to go back whence I had 
come.”’'* 

He left on the Charente. On board the ship were German set- 
tlers destined for the Law concession. A contagious disease 
broke out;'* the losses were so fearful that the ship had to go 
back to Lorient. Dumont caught the disease after landing, but 
he survived. He was still convalescing when he embarked on the 
Portefaix. He gives a minute description of his fellow passen- 
gers, of the German emigrants whose plight was the saddest of 
all, as they lacked the most indispensable necessities of life. In 
Louisiana he found Old Biloxi (Ocean Springs) much changed. 
He had hardly landed when he ran into more trouble with Bien- 
ville. When the cuncessionnaires dispersed, Dumont went with 


12 Cf. ibid., 276. 

13 De Villiers, ibid., quotes from the documents in the Archives du 
Ministére de la Guerre. 

14 Scurvy, according to M. Le Conte, “Les Allemands 4 la Louisiane au 
XVIlle siécle,” JSAP, Vol. XVI, 1924, 6 f. 
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them. His party left the Coast for the Yazoo post in November, 
1721, “by way of Lake Pontchartrain, since then called Lake 
St. Louis [?]. We rowed up a small river, called here a bayou, 
for two leagues. Here was a landing with a few warehouses. 
There were only three settlers at this place: on the right bank 
of the bayou going up was a Canadian, called Joseph Girardy, 
his wife, his children and a few Indian slaves. On the left bank, 
Sieur Lavigne and his family, he has a good plantation; and 
Sieur Dugué, a bachelor.** We stopped at the latter’s house. One 
hundred steps farther, as I said before, are several warehouses 
for the merchandises sent from New Biloxi to this new settle- 
ment, which they intended to start, one league from Bayou St. 
John, near the St. Louis River .. .” The portage from the bayou 
to the Mississippi was laborious; harder still was the hauling of 
the boats “from the bayou to this post known as New Orleans, 
and then to the beautiful St. Louis River. This took us a few 
days. We reloaded our boats, and after the soldiers had em- 
barked, we left this wretched little hovel of a village (petit 
bicoq), where there were then only four or five scattered houses 
belonging to a few settlers.’’* 

The convoy reached its destination in the first days of 1722. 
Half the garrison of the Yazoo post was dead, “the air or the 


water disagreed with them.’'’ Dumont was commissioned to 
draw the plan of the ‘ort. He had just begun, when La Harpe 
arrived with orders “from the Company of the Indies to find 
that topaz (sic) rock, which some flatterer had told the Di- 
rectors was somewhere on the Zotootiis or Arkansas River .. .” 


15 Cf. map facing page 134 of the Ayer manuscript. 

16 This unflattering description of New Orleans at the end of 1721 is 
illustrated in the poem by an ugly little sketch, reproduced in JSAP, Vol. 
XI, 1914-1919, 48, in Vol. XXITI, 1931, 304. Charlevoix, who passed through 
New Orleans a few months later, January, 1722, is not much more gen- 
erous. He speaks of about one hundred barracks and of “deux ou trois 
maisons qui ne pareroient pas un village de France.” Histoire et Description 
Générale de la Nouvelle-France, Paris, 1744, III, 430; quite a difference 
with the “huit cents maisons, fort logeables et commodes,” spoken of by 
the Chevalier de Bonrepos, in his Description du Mississipi . . . écrite de 
Mississipi en France a@ Mlle D-, Paris-Rouen, 1720, 44. There is another 
sketch of New Orleans, just as unflattering as that of Dumont, in the 
Archives du Service Hydrographique, C 4044, n. 65bis, (photostat in the 
Library of Congress), but of an earlier date, probably 1718. There is a 
wide difference between these realistic sketches and those circulated in 
Paris at that time, for instance, that in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 8826 
bis, “Plan de la Nouvelle Orléans’ (photostat in the Ayer Collection). 

17 Cf. Charlevoix, ibid., 414; Bénard de la Harpe, Journal Historique 
= VEstablissement des Francais @ ila Louisiane, Nouvelle-Orléans, 1831, 
10. 
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Now, La Harpe needed a surveyor. “In New Orleans, he only 
found engineers, who, as the saying goes, had put on airs; they 
thought they were kings, and they did not dare to leave the 
town which was then being built. I was the one chosen to accom- 
pany the explorer.” This voyage was not to the liking of Du- 
mont, who much preferred building forts. So disgusted was he 
with this assignment that he will not bother his reader with the 
details of the expedition, he grumbles. “We went 375 leagues 
up the [Arkansas] River, although in the North South direction 
we only travelled 120 leagues. Because the waters were too low, 
we were forced to leave our boats and travel 142 leagues by 
land.” Owing to lack of food and the grumbling of the members 
of the expedition, they were obliged to retrace their steps to the 
place where they had left their boats and thence to the Arkansas 
villages.** At the Yazoo post the engineer found that the fort 
was not much farther advanced than when he left. He was put 
in charge, and, naturally, in a few weeks the work made much 
progress. Famine was stalking the fort in the summer of 1722. 
The annalist fell ill as a result of the hardships undergone dur- 
ing the La Harpe expedition, he says. He cured himself, however, 
this time by drinking the juice of boiled tobacco, and, feeling 
better, was granted leave to go to New Orleans. 

The description of New Orleans in the Ayer manuscript dif- 
fers considerably from that found in the Mémoires Historiques. 
Le Mascrier added details which describe the town as it was 
later, not as Dumont saw it in the last days of 1722 or in the 
beginning of 1723.*° In New Orleans Dumont found that his 
commission had been cancelled by the Superior Council, and that 
he was a cadet in the company of Richebourg. The only effect 
of his protests was a sojourn in the New Orleans jail, the first 
one in that city, called then “la boite 4 Pajoux” and this the 


18 Cf. Bénard de la Harpe, ibid., 314. There is another mention of 
Dumont in an unpublished document entitled: “Anonyme mémoire sur les 
ressources et les moyens d’établir solidement la partie de la Louisiane qui 
reste a la France,” AC, C 13A, 43:357-364. This document was written by 
La Harpe in the first months of 1763; he speaks of his voyage up the Ar- 
kansas River, and said: “Le Sr. de Montigny, lieutenant d’infanterie, qui 
était avec moi trouva dans un ruisseau quelques grains d’or de peu de 
valeur, ainsi qu’il en est fait mention dans la relation du Mississipi, im- 
primée en 1753. “Cf. Mémoires Historiques sur la Louisiane, I, 72; I, 71. 
Le Page du Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane, Paris, 1758, 310-311, has a few 
sarcastic remarks about Dumont’s skill as an engineer. 

19 Dumont’s description tallies with the plan of New Orleans dated 
January, 1723. Cf. “Plan de la ville de la Nouvelle Orléans .. .,” Ayer 
Collection, Cartes marines, No. 81. 
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ex-officer fully describes. While preparations for the expedition 
against the Natchez were being made, “I defeated my enemies,” 
he records triumphantly. This victory was attendant upon the 
arrival of Messrs. de la Chaise and du Sauvoy. The latter, says 
Dumont, “was delighted to find me in New Orleans.” He was 
asked by the commissaire about the ‘general,’ that is, Bienville. 
As might be suspected the commandant was not spared. “I told 
him in a few words how I had been treated.” Some idea of what 
those “few words” were, may be gleaned from the letter which 
the other commissaire, M. de la Chaise, sent to Paris.*° 

Dumont was promised redress, but things did not go as 
smoothly as he anticipated. His petition had to be presented to 
the Superior Council, the members of which, as is well known, 
were opposed to the two commissaires. The only reason prompt- 
ing the Council to cancel his commission, we are told, was that 
he was always drunk.*' He says he showed how untrue the accu- 
sation was, and was finally reinstated. Shortly after, du Sauvoy 
fell ill, and in five days was dead, but “before his death, he rec- 
ommended me to M. de la Chaise, who always made me feel he 
did not forget such a recommendation.” 

Dumont’s position, however, was irregular, for he was sup- 
posed to be at the Yazoo post. He left, October 12, with the 
punitive expedition against the Natchez, and he was at his post 
at the end of December, 1723. The commandant was Petit de 
Livilliers. M. de Grave, the former commandant, had been re- 
called to New Orleans by M. de la Chaise to answer the “numer- 
ous complaints against his omopole.** De Livilliers was also de- 
lighted to see Dumont. Our officer settled down, he tended his 
garden, practiced drawing, wrote, and “once in a while drilled the 
troops.” This peace and happiness did not last very long. Bien- 
ville was pursuing him with hatred unabated, and he sees a 
proof of this hatred in his recall to New Orleans. 


20 Cf. the letter of de la Chaise o the Directors of the Company of the 
Indies, September 6, 1723, AC, C 13A, 7:36-36v., printed in MPA, HU, 
294 ff. 


21“Parce que je vivais dans la crapule.” From certain passages of 
the poem, de Villiers had surmised that Dumont’s troubles were partly 
caused by his fondness for wine. Cf. JSAP, Vol. XXIII, 1931, 280. The 
Superior Council had written to Paris: “Le Sr. Dumont de Montigny, Lt. 
refé; a esté “ait scld.* estant indigne d’estre offer,” AC, C 13A, 6:399v. 
The Company «i ° s had approved this action of the Council. Cf. 
Ordre de casst wu. —. ont de Montigny, AC, B 43:355-356. 

22 Cf. “Journal du ler Septembre 1722 jusqu’au 10 Septembre 1723, par 
M. Diron (d’Artaguette) & la Nouvelle Orléans,” Archives du Service Hy- 
drographique, 672: n. 13, under the date July 19, 1723. 
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Dumont and the Mississippi River found themselves once 
more at odds, for the second time he fell into it, and as he could 
not swim, the result bordered on the tragic for him. To avert 
the peril he prayed aloud, sang the litanies of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, compared himself to the prophet Jonas, to St. Paul “ship- 
wrecked in Malta,” and after many misadventures landed in 
Baton Rouge. This near tragedy was caused by the hurricane 
that devastated the colony.** He arrived in New Orleans on Au- 
gust 11. A ship, the Profond, was ready to leave. He asked and 
was granted leave to return to France. The ship set sail from 
Biloxi, September 22. “On October 31, at dawn, we sighted land. 
But as we drew nearer, we failed to recognize it. Finally, to our 
deep regret, we realized that we were near Ship Island, two 
leagues from Biloxi, whence we had left on the 22nd of last 
month.” This was, affirms Dumont, because the captain of the 
ship, M. Ameiot, was in partnership with De Lorme. They did 
not want the other members of the Superior Council, who were 
travelling on the Profond, to know how much money De Lorme 
had deposited with a Spanish banker in Havana. Dumont and 
many other passengers, thoroughly disgusted with this unlooked 
for excursion, returned to New Orleans, which was precisely 
what Messrs. De Lorme and Amelot wanted. 

Dumont was offered a job as supervisor on the plantation of 
Francis Dugué, near Bayou St. John, and he bitterly comments 
on his decadence: from a commissioned officer of His Majesty 
to a manager of a private plantation! Naturally, Dumont was 
the cause of untold profits which thereafter accrued to his em- 
ployer. In November, he went as manager to the La Garde plan- 
tation au Pascagoula. While he was making a fortune for his 
second employer the Bellone sank. It is regrettable that he could 
not husband his own affairs as well as he says he husbanded 
other people’s. He notes the departure of Bienville on the Gi- 
ronde, and adds that the commandant was “lucky to reach 
France without mishaps.” 

In the interim between the departure of Bienville and the 
arrival of Perier, Boisbriand governed the colony. Dumont, who 


28 The hurricane mentioned by Dumont does not seem to have done as 
much damage as that of September 12-13, 1722. See Diron’s Journal under 
these two dates, and the leter of Leblond de la Tour to the Directors of the 
Company of the Indies of September 13, 1722, “sur le houragan arrivé a la 
Louisiane, et l’Estat ou il a mis la Nouvelle Orleans,” AC, C 13A, 6:339- 


340v. 
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had returned from Pascagoula to Dugué’s plantation and thence 
to New Orleans, praises the new governor. This encomium may 
be partially due to the fact that Boisbriand ordered the officer’s 
salary for the past 19 months to be paid him.** It seems that 
his commission had not been cancelled, and that his name was 
still on the list of officers. He was equipping himself with the 
money when Perier arrived. In prose or in verse, Dumont ex- 
hausts superlatives in praise of Perier.** The new governor sent 
him to Natchez, where he seems to have arrived in the latter 
part of 1727. Dumont’s account of the conditions at Natchez is 
very important. He gives details about this settlement previous 
to the massacre of 1729, which are found nowhere else, and 
which Le Mascrier omitted. In February, 1728, the notorious 
Dechepare arrived to take command of the post. Dumont’s host, 
Jean Roussin, became one of the first victims of the new régime. 
He was involved in a law suit with Longpré, a friend of De- 
chepare, and not unnaturally, Roussin lost his case. Dumont took 
up the cudgels for his host. “I appealed to Cesar, that is, to 
that celebrated Louisiana Solomon. I think my reader under- 
stand that I mean that courageous, just, equitable Perier.”’ 
Dumont wrote a brief. He compared himself to Daniel the 
prophet, to Cesar,—Cesars seem to have been aplenty in Loui- 
siana—who was both a soldier and a Roman senator. Roussin 
went to New Orléans with the precious brief. The sentence was 
reversed. Dumont’s host returned with letters from the New 
Orleans Cesar, Perier, congratulating the Natchez Cesar. All 
would have been for the best, but Dechepare had to be notified. 


24This account does not quite tally with that of the official docu- 
ments. On June 11, 1725, Dumont signed the procés-verbal of the delibera- 
tion of the Council in New Orleans. He had been given one year’s pay in 
advance to begin July 1 of that year “attendu qu'il monte au poste des 
Natchez et qu’il ne lui sera rien payé d'ici un an.’ The money had been 
advanced “pour le mettre en état d’aller 4 son poste,” AC, C 13A, 9:151. 
There is some reason to believe that he went to Natchez that year. Cf. the 
letter of Father Raphael to Raguet, December 26, 1729, AC, C 13A, 10:50v. 
It is hard to see how it should take him two years, from the departure 
of Bienville until the arrival of Perier, to “equip himself.” 

25 His praise of Perier would have been less fervid had he seen the 
information sent to the Company of the Indies by the governor. In the 
“Etat des officiers en pied qui doivent commander les 8 compagnies d’in- 
fanterie entretenues a la Louisiane .. .” dated Paris, October 28, 1729, 
AC, B 43:815, next to Dumont’s name is the following note: “La Com- 
pagnie (of the Indies) s’est souvenue qu'elle a déja cassé cet officier, en- 
suite rétabli, et que depuis, M. Perier a mandé qu’il était indigne du ca- 
ractére d’officier. Si cela est, il faut le casser; si au contraire, il s’est cor- 
rigé, on le fera monter a la place de sous-lieutenant qui est vacante. C’est 
sur quoi la Compagnie attend la réponse de M. Perier.” 
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The only redress Roussin got, the New Orleans decision notwith- 
standing, was to be clapped in jail. Dumont reproached De- 
chepare. The net result of this meddling was that the man in jail 
was set free and Dumont took his place.** He managed to escape 
and fled to New Orleans, where he arrived January 19, 1729. 
One man was surprised at seeing the Natchez Cesar, namely, the 
New Orleans Solomon, who asked him how it came to pass that 
he had left his post without orders. Dumont was told that he was 
not to leave the house where he was lodging in New Orleans. 
But other people came from Natchez, complaining of Dechepare 
and confirming the story of Dumont. Daniel was released, but 
was told by Perier to remain in New Orleans because Sieur De- 
chepare was coming. 

They appeared before the Superior Council, Dumont as plain- 
tiff, Dechepare as defendant. “His defense was weak, his argu- 
ments poor. He was severely reprimanded, but was nevertheless 
allowed to return to his post. Alas! I did not know I was a 
prophet when I said: ‘Gentlemen, you are sending Dechepare 
back to Natchez, there will be either a revolt of the settlers, or 
some other great calamity.’”” Whether Dumont said this mat- 
ters little. More important are the details he is giving about 
Dechepare’s atcivities in New Orleans, among many that of 
the purchase of slaves for beginning a pla™tation at Natchez. 
Dumont was advised by Perier to become a planter. He was given 
a tract of land, ten leagues from New Orleans, down the River*’ 
and one year’s pay was advanced to him by Perier.* “I was 
exempt from military duty, the governor explaining that it was 
to give me more time to attend to my plantation.” This new 
venture was begun in September, 1729. 

Dumont was then absent from Natchez at the time of the 
massacre, yet his account must be given consideration, for he 
later married a woman whose husband was killed by the In- 


26 Cf. Bossu, Nouveaux voyages aux Indes Occidentales, Paris, 1768, 


I, 55. 
27 A sketch of this plantation is in the Ayer manuscript, facing page 


213. 

28In the meeting of the directors of the Company of the Indies, June 
4, 1729, it was decided to “approve that the (Superior) Council of Loui- 
siana should pay to Sieurs de Montigny and Joutzen, half-pay lieutenants 
of infantry, each one year’s salary in advance, once for all, and to have 
delivered to each a few negroes on the conditions iaid down for the in- 
habitants, by means of which tke Company will be discharged of the 
maintenance of these two officers,” AC, C 13A, 11:348, printed in MPA, 


II, 652. 
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dians. There were rumors in Louisiana that Dechepare was not 
the only one who should be blamed for the tragedy.*® Dumont, 
an enthusiastic admirer of the New Orleans Solomon, would not 
say all he knew or heard. It is impossible not to notice the an- 
nalist’s reticence in this section of the narrative. Dechepare 
went back to Natchez with a clean bill. “He was no sooner there 
than, believing himself a king, he projected to begin a magnifi- 
cent plantation . . . he cast his eyes on the land belonging to 
the Indians . . . and notified the Natchez chief that the great 
French chief, that is, M. Perier, wanted his land to build a great 
warehouse, and that it was necessary that he and all the Sav- 
ages, his subjects, abandon their homes and find some other spot. 
To show that it was by order of M. Perier that he was taking 
this land, he had a Mission Cross* erected in the middle of the 
land belonging to the Indians of that village.” 

Le Mascrier followed closely the narrative of the manuscript 
for all that pertains to the massacre itself. The account of the 
two expeditions against the Natchez is then given, but it does 
not seem that Dumont participated in either.** This conclusion 
is arrived at by comparing this account with that of the first 
expedition against the Chickasaws. Dumont took part in the 
latter as a militia man; very minute details are given about the 
march and the battle, whereas with regard to the Natchez ex- 
peditions, the account is vague, and comparatively speaking, 
consists in a mere outline. It may be safely assumed that had 


29 Cf. Jean Delanglez, “The Natchez Massacre and Governor Perier,” 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, Vol. XVII, 1934, 636-638. 

80 This “Croix de Mission” is seen in the plan of Natchez facing page 
224 of the Ayer Collection manuscript; the cross is absent from his other 
plans of Natchez. Cf. JSAP, Vol. XXIII, 1931, 317; Bibliothéque Nationale, 
n. 3-n. 13; Mémoires Historiques sur la Louisiane, II, 64. 

81 Le Mascrier, Mémoires Historiques sur la Louisiane, II, 144, lowered 
the number of the victims. More than seven hundred, he says; which is 
still more than double the number of people killed. In the manuscript, 
Dumont had: “en moins de deux heures il y eut plus de quinze cents per- 
sonnes de tuées et massacrées.” 

82 Dumont was in New Orleans, April 4, 1730. That day, he presented 
a petition to the Superior Council to evict one Nicolas D’arrel dit Fran- 
coeur from a house belonging to the petitioner, for: “Depuis une année il 
est et demeuré Gratis, et Comme le Supliant setoit Reservé un endroit 
pour Refuge Lorsqu’il viendroit a La ville Le dit framcoeur voulant chas- 
ser le Supliant D’un bien qui luy apartient et Comme il est endroit luy 
Meme De Le faire Sortir De Son chef de peur Cependant De Dispute. ll 
vous plaise Messieurs De permettre au Supliant de Le faire signifier par 
droit et justice de sortir . . .” The permit was granted by Dausseville. 
Dumont’s marriage was only two weeks off, and he probably wanted to 
lodge in his house when he came to New Orleans from his plantation to 
see his fiancée. 
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Dumont been a member of either of the Natchez expeditions, in 
any capacity whatever, he was not the man to refrain from say- 
ing so, and he would likely have added that if they had listened 
to him the outcome would have been different. 

He gives as the reason for the retrocession of the colony to 
the King, the losses incurred by the Company of the Indies. He 
had special reasons for being indignant with the Company. The 
massacre of 1729 should be laid at its door, because the Di- 
rectors had given the command of the Natchez post to an empty- 
headed fellow; because there were only twenty soldiers in the 
fort;** and because the Directors had looked first and foremost 
to their own profits rather than to the safety of the settlers. The 
Company had advanced money to the French women who had 
been spared by the Indians, but this money had now to be re- 
stored. Dumont had married, in 1730, one of these widows, the 
wife of the settler in whose house he had lodged while at Nat- 
chez. “I offered my person and my plantation. She accepted. 
With the permission of M. Perier we were married. Since I had 
been her guest and had not repaid her for all her kindnesses to 
me, I thought I could do nothing better to settle that account 
than to become her husband.” 

It is known that after the retrocession of the colony to the 
King, Bienville was sent to Louisiana to iron out the difficulties, 
chastise the Indians, and reorganize the colony badly shaken by 
the administration of the New Orleans Solomon-Cesar. This was 
bad news for Dumont. He narrates how Macarty went to insult 
Perier the night Bienville landed.** He notes that when the new 
governor reached New Orleans, “the air was filled with the shouts 
of joy and allegress** of a population excited by the partisans of 
the general, that is, the Canadians.” He compares at great length 
the administration of Perier with that of Bienville, all to the 





88 The garrison numbered twenty-four soldiers, exclusive of the officers. 
AC, C 138A, 12:57. 

8¢ She was “Marie Baron, fille de Jacques Baron, Bourgeois de Mor- 
tain et de Marie Le Gras, ses pére et mére, veuve de Jean Roussin décédée 
(sic) aux Natchez...” Premier Registre de Mariages de la Parvisse de St. 
Louis de la Nouvelle Orleans, 199. The first list of the victims of the ma3- 
sacre, AC, C 13A, 12:57 v., has “Jean Roussin et son enfant’; the second, 
Ac, G. 1. 464, does not metnion the child. The first list is printed in MPA, 
I, 122 ff.; the second in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, Vol. I, 1917, 127 ff. 
For the relation between those two lists and their discrepancies, cf. Loui- 
siana Historical Quarterly, Vol. XVII, 1934, 632-34. 

35 Cf. letter of Perier to Maurepas, March 6, 1733, AC, C 13A, 16:201- 


201v. 
36 Cf. letter of Salmon to Maurepas, March 6, 1733, AC, C 13A, 17:76. 
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advantage of the former, and speaks of the gradual abandon- 
ment of the plantations along the River,*’ because Bienville was 
not interested in the welfare of the colony: “He spent a year 
and a half doing nothing. He probably needed a rest after the 
hardships of his voyage.” 

This bitterness was due to another misfortune of the his- 
torian. In September, 1732, he went to the Balize to sell the to- 
bacco he had grown on his plantation. On his return, he and one 
of his neighbors picked up oysters they intended to sell in New 
Orleans. They landed to spend the night. The following morn- 
ing, on rising, he found his canoe, for reasons unknown and 
unexplained, at the bottom of the River. He had lost everything. 
This was only the beginning of his bad luck. When he came near 
his plantation, he learned that “the barn stocked with provisions 
for the winter was burned to the ground together with a small 
‘laboratory’ in which were my papers, my commissions, my 
works. My wife and two slaves with great difficulty prevented 
the house from catching fire.” In the face of this disaster he 
went to New Orleans to ask for help, “but there was no longer 
that protector of the people who ruled the colony, that kind and 
courageous Perier; the new governor did not even sympathize 
with me.” Bienville sent Dumont back to his plantation, telling 
him to do the best he could. “I was thus forced, like many others 
before me, to abandon my plantation, sell my slaves, buy a 
house and a piece of land in the capital. From being a farmer 
I became a bourgeois.” 

This was at the end of 1733 or at the beginning of 1734. 
There is an abrupt transition from the latter year to 1736: “At 
the end of February (1736) companies of soldiers had been re- 
cruited and were ready to leave with the expedition against the 
Chickasaws. I did not wish people to say that I stayed home as 
a good-for-nothing, while so many good men were leaving for 
the war. I volunteered as cadet in the bourgeois company of 
Sieur St. Martin, formerly keeper of the King’s warehouse, now 
retired.” This expedition is narrated at great length, and gen- 
erally speaking, the dates, the strength of the army, the order 
of march, the halting places are accurately given. The battle 
before the Chickasaw village is minutely described.** Homely de- 


37 Dumont, in the legend of his map of the lower course of the Mis- 
sissippi, Archives du Service Hydrographique, C 4044, n. 48-49, points out 
as many as thirty-seven plantations thus abandoned. 

88 Cf. the two sketches “Campement de l’armée & Tombecbe,” facing 
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tails, such as an erstwhile farmer or a private would be inter- 
ested in recording, abound. Dumont naturally gives himself the 
beau réle. He blames Father Baudouin for the rashness of the 
attack. Bienville’s first idea was to wait for Dartaguette and to 
join forces with the Illinois commandant, “but,” says Dumont, 
“when Father Baudoin, Jesuit, who was our chaplain, told him 
that the village in sight was that of the revolted Chickasaws, 
that it would be time enough to join the Illinois army after we 
had taken the fort and the village in which provisions would be 
found; and furthermore, that this village could be used as our 
warehouse, Bienville believed him,’** and gave the order to at- 
tack May 26, 1736. “It was 10.00 am. when we launched against 
the enemy, and it was 3.00 pm. when we returned to our camp.” 

While the army was thus resting, a group of six Indians 
from “another Chickasaw village came waving a calumet and a 
letter which they were bringing to our general, who, loaded with 
new laurels added to his old ones, refused to receive these depu- 
ties or to ascertain whence this letter came.” He ordered the 
Choctaws to kill the party; the Chickasaws defended themselves 
and tore up the letter. The retreat is then described, not omit- 
ting the horrible episode of the Swiss soldier buried alive, which 
Le Mascrier thought better to leave out of his version.*° “When 
we arrived in Mobile, we found out that our blustering had cost 
the life of Dartaguette . . . who, according to the orders received 
from our general to be near the Chickasaw village on May the 
10th at the latest, was there at that time.” Bienville’s army, Du- 
mont reminds his reader, was not far from Tombigbee, having 
left this post on May 5. “Dartaguette camped for ten days be- 
fore the village waiting for Bienville. He had with him only 
eighty Frenchmen and between three and four hundred Indians. 
A council of war was held and it was decided to attack. The 
French were victorious, when Dartaguette was wounded, and 
the Mlinois Indians thinking him dead fled. Forty-one men, in- 
cluding the Jesuit chaplain, were taken prisoners. . . . Con- 
trary to the custom of the Indians the prisoners were led into 
the fort without being insulted, for the Indians of this village 
looked upon these Frenchmen as an infallible means to make 


page 256 of the Ayer Collection manuscript, and “Campement de l’armée 
francoise devant un village des ennemis, les Chicachas, le 26 de Mai, 1736,” 
facing page 263. 
3° See how this is narrated in the poem, JSAP, Vol. XXIII, 1931, 344. 
40 Cf. JSAP, Vol. XXIII, 1931, 352. 
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peace with us. When our general attacked one of their villages, 
they asked Dartaguette to write a letter with the view of mak- 
ing peace with us. It was the party bringing that letter which 
our general ordered the Choctaws to cut down.” 

Owing to the kindness of one of the Chickasaws, one of the 
prisoners, a sergeant, was allowed to escape, but he returned 
to the Chickasaw village, hid himself and saw the forty pris- 
oners, Dartaguette included, burned at the stake. 

This romantic account is false from beginning to end. Du- 
mont wanted to cast the odium for Dartaguette’s death on Bien- 
ville. Commenting on the account of this episode as found in 
the poem, de Villiers remarked: “The disaster of the Dartaguette 
expedition has been differently narrated, but Dumont’s version 
seems, by far, to be the most inaccurate of them all.”** The his- 
torian is still more inaccurate in prose than in verse. Darta- 
guette and his unfortunate companions had been dead two 
months when Bienville attacked the Chickasaw village. The pris- 
oner who escaped, who was not a sergeant, saw a part of the 
tragedy, in March not in May. This episode has been discussed 
elsewhere, the contradictions contained in Dumont’s version need 
not be pointed out here.* 

In March, 1737, Dumont was in New Orleans eking out a 
living by tending his garden and hiring his slaves to other 
planters. Having much leisure, he helped people who had law 
suits, writing briefs in which he asserts he quoted ordinances, 
rulings of the courts, and so forth, astonishing everybody with 
his profound knowledge of law. So successful was he in showing 
up the members of the Superior Council that they were afraid 
of him and told him to desist. “Finally, tired of staying in a 
country such as this, I resolved to go to France.” Permission to 
leave was granted with great difficulty, for he must first pay his 
debts.*® He left New Orleans on the Somme,** June 27, 1737, and 
arrived in Rochefort, August 17. 


41 Ibid., 354, note 1. 

42 Jean Delanglez, The French Jesuits in Lower Louisiana, New Or- 
leans, 1935, 300-314. 

43 Among these debts, he owed the King “La quantité de trente quart 
de ris qu’il devoit Remettre en Son magazin en 1735 et alors le ris ne 
Valant dans le public qu’un ecu le quart” whereas today “le ris Vaut six 
francs.” He maintains that he would not have had to pay for that rice in 
1735, for he had worked for the government—he had painted “le grand 
canot du Roy au Bayou St. Jean’”—which work is very different from that 
done in New Orleans, since he was obliged to hire a negro “a vingt sols 
par jour.” He is expecting from the justice of the Counciliors, “qu'il sera 
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From Rochefort he went with his family to Verneuil, where 
his wife had been born, and after a short stay, they all pro- 
ceeded to Paris, “my dear birthplace, from which I had been 
absent for twenty-eight years.” His brother introduced him to 
Michel de la Jonchére, to the Marshall of Belle Isle, and to the 
Marshall d’Asfeldt. These gentlemen asked about their Louisi- 
ana plantations, and Dumont says he told them the truth. He 
then paid a visit to the offices of the Company of the Indies. 
There he was received by M. Fulvy, who told Dumont he was 
sorry the officer stayed in Louisiana after the Company had 
given it up. He was offered service in the Company of the Indies 
in India and accepted the offer. A week later, he returned to the 
Company’s offices, bowed to M. Fulvy and said he was ready to 
go to India. He was asked whether he was the brother of M. D— 
[Dumont], lawyer. Dumont said he had that honor. “I am very 
sorry, but there is no hope for you. Your brother just won a 
lawsuit against the Company. He must be well off, he will help 
you.” 

Dumont, it will be recalled, was stil! a half-pay lieutenant 
at Port Louis;** for when he went to Louisiana, he did not lose 
his rank nor was he supposed to leave the King’s service, and 
he hied himself from Paris for his garrison in May, 1739. His 
misadventures at Port Louis bear nc relation to his account of 
Louisiana, except that they show that the historian had a genius 
for antagonizing people, and a unique capacity for getting into 
trouble. In 1741, he heard about the second expedition against 
the Chickasaws. He recounts the story after his own fashion, in- 
terspersing it with bitter comments on Bien 2’s character and 
courage. Dumont grows eloquent in places in his indictment of 
his enemy. The relation of this second expedition against the 
Chickasaws was given him, in Port Louis, “by Reverend Jesuit 
Fathers on their way to Pondichery, so that if it contains false 
hoods, these should not be imputed to me.” 


par ses peines et traveaux quitte a quitte avec le Roy.” Archives of the 
Superior Council, New Orleans, May 4, 1737, 8,248. Cf. Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. V, 1923, 399. 

44 Dumont’s name is found among those of the passengers of the 
Somme, AC, F 5b, 34, where Salmon notes that this ship left New Orleans, 
June 15, 1737. Salmon wrote the following remarks next to Dumont’s 
name: “Il est fils de M. Dumont de Montigny avocat au conseil. I était 
lieutenant au service de la Compagnie et fut cassé comme mauvais sujet. 
Il a depuis épousé une veuve d’habitant tué aux Natchez. Il est mi- 
sérable et & charge de la colonie. A demandé son passage pour aller re 
cueillir son bien en France.” 

45 Cf. JSAP, Vol. XXIII, 1931, 282. 
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In December, 1744, he got an adjutant commission. He was 
soon in trouble with the governor of the town and with his 
brother officers. Old Louisiana debts turned up and added to his 
worries. Life would be unbearable, he reflects, were it not for 
the appointment of his son** as supernumerary officer on one of 
the ships of the Company of the Indies. He ends this) part of his 
Mémoire with wishing himself tranquil peace for the year 1748. 

“As I promised to speak of the country where I resided, of 
the advantages and profits that can be derived therefrom,” time 
has now come to redeem that promise. The bulk of volume one of 
the Mémoires Historiques sur la Louisiane is taken from this 
section of the manuscript. Sometimes the printed text follows 
closely that of the manuscript, sometimes Le Mascrier left out 
whole sections. Realistic details are omitted, omitted also are 
the dithyrambic praises of Perier the Warrior and the attacks 
on Bienville, whose Indian policy comes up for censure. Dumont 
had an Indian policy, that of the strong arm. He adds more 
marvelous details to the already incredible odyssey of St. Denis 
as told by Pénicant, etc. Dumont says that he learned since he 
left Louisiana that Vaudreuil had been made governor: “I do 
not for one moment doubt that he will make a better governor 
than his compatriot (Bienville), who learned all he ever knew 
from the savage Choctaws.” 

What precedes is only a small part of the many interesting 
details found in Dumont’s Mémoire. Many of these details may 
appear trivial, but they reflect the thoughts of the settlers, they 
indicate their reaction to the events that took place around them 
and they unite to make a better, more concrete picture of the 
Louisiana colonial life. The Mémoires Historiques sur la Loui- 
siane has been an important work for all those interested in the 
history of Louisiana. To have the complete text on which Le 
Mascrier composed the two-volume account would be much more 
gratifying to students, but the length of this manuscript will 
probably preclude its ever being published in full. One can only 
wish that one day some historian may be commissioned by a 
state historical society of the Mississippi valley to edit the 
manuscript as Le Mascrier should have edited it. Dumont was 
still alive in 1754.** The date of his passing is unknown. 

Jean Delanglez 


4¢ Born January 2, 1733, ibid., 281. 
47 Ibid., 283. 





The Society of the Sacred Heart 


in South America 
PERU 


After the development of the schools for girls in Chile, the 
second of the South American republics to welcome the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart within its borders was Peri. The land which 
had once been the heart of the great Inca Empire was enjoying 
a short era of respite from political turmoil just prior to the 
outbreak of the War of the Pacific. For six years before 1876 
repeated requests had been made to Mother Lehon, Superior 
General of the Society in Paris, for the opening of a convent 
and school at Lima. Finally, in 1876, members of the family 
of President Manuel Pardo of Pert resolved to renew the re- 
quest, and they asked the rector of the Jesuit house in Lima, 
who happened to be going to Paris, to present their petition 
personally at the headquarters of the religious on his arrival. 
Besides letters from President Pardo’s mother and wife, the 
Jesuit carried one from the minister of state to the Superior 
General. His invitation was couched in the following colorful 


style: 


Admirer of the brilliant results obtained in the education of women, 
as well in France as in other nations, by the intelligent and persevering 
work of your institution, I, and all the most illustrious and most influ- 
ential people of this country having their eyes fixed upon this subject, 
have not hesitated to take a step for the realization of the desire which 
is unanimous here, addressing myself to you, in order that this distin- 
guished association may extend its beneficial activity to this capital, which 
is disposed to confide to its wise direction the elite among its children. I 
know your congregation only by the triumphs it has achieved and by the 
reputation which it enjoys, having heard numerous testimonies to its learn- 


NOTE: In the October, 1935 number of MID-AMERICA, there appeared an 
account of the journey and arrival of the Religious of the Sacred Heart for 
educational work in Chile. Mother du Rousier led the group of three re- 
ligious women on an adventurous trip by boat and mule-pack via Panama, 
disembarking at Valparaiso in September of 1853. Free schools, boarding 
schools, and a normal school were established in spite of wars and revolu- 
tions, at times even within the walls of their convents, in Santiago, Talca, 
Chill4n, Concepcién, and Vaiparai=~ This system of education for girls 
and young women was develope uring the twenty-five years following 
the entrance of the religious into Chile. The present article reveals the 
advance of this system of education, under great difficulties, to other re- 
publics of South America, and it sheds considerable light upon obscure 
phases of social life in Peri and Argentina.—2Zditor. 
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ing and its virtue. But I know well . . . that it will not neglect a Catholic 
country .. . offering it a dwelling and joining to it what is most sacred, 
the future of its young girls... .1 


Mother Lehon responded to the requests and appointed 
Mother du Rousier to carry out the project. The new founda- 
tion was to belong to the Vicariate of Santiago and was to have 
a local superior under the jurisdiction of Mother du Rousier. 
Mother Henrietta Purroy, Madame Fioretti, and a Sister left 
Santiago on May 6, 1876, and arrived at Lima a week later. 
They were welcomed with warm hospitality by the Sisters of 
Cuarity, with whom they lived for two months while preparing 
a building for school purposes.* 

The first band of sixteen girls was received on August 4. 
They were instructed in a rented building, but when the num- 
ber of children increased rapidly, larger cuarters were occupied. 
In November seven religious from France and North America 
joined the pioneers, and when Mother du Rousier visited the 
new convent in April, 1877, and witnessed the constantly in- 
creasing number of children, she sent Mother Rew to take charge 
of the house. 

About this time President Pardo was officially retiring from 
office in favor of the recently elected Generai Prado. As a final 
official act the civilian president, with a name so similar to his 
military successor, offered the nuns the famous old Jesuit house 
of San Pedro. This was now national property, and the presi- 
dent hoped the nuns would develop the place into a normal 
school. The building had been erected by the Jesuits in the six- 
teenth century and was one of the most beautiful edifices in the 
City of the Kings. Mother Rew notified the Superior General at 
Paris, and the latter procured from Rome the authorization to 
accept and to occupy the property. The news was welcome to 
the religious, because prior to this time they had been caring 
for ninety-nine children in a house meant for only half that 
number. Little did they dream of the amazing events which 
were to transpire in their new quarters in the ancient halls of 
wisdom. 

The government appointed a commission to undertake the 
work of restoration of San Pedro, and in February, 1878, the 


1 Minister of State of Peri to Mother Lehon, Superior General, Paris, 
France, 1876, recorded in Documents, 1876-1877, 338. 

2 Ibid., loc. cit. 

3 Ibid., 339. 
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transfer from the old to the new took place. The school was offi- 
cially opened on March 19 with peculiar ceremony. Very early 
in the morning a division of soldiers formed a cordon around 
the building. Sentinals guarded the doors for no apparent rea- 
son, for the crowds circulated around the interior in gala fash- 
ion. Members of the commission hurried in all directions, assur- 
ing themselves that all was in readiness for the president’s 
inspection. Military music greeted the arrival of the chief mag- 
istrate who was accompanied by the ministers and dignitaries 
of state, by the diplomatic corps, and an immense crowd. Ad- 
dresses were read. Flowers were presented to the president. He 
was so charmed with a composition written by one of the pupils 
that he gave her a magnificent bouquet which he had received 
a few moments before. The ministers quickly adopted the presi- 
dent’s procedure and went around the room presenting each 
pupil with a bouquet as a souvenir of the occasion.‘ 

The following day the students returned more numerous 
than ever for the beginning of the scholastic year. At San 
Pedro the day scholars and boarders were together for their 
studies and recreation. This was not the ideal arrangement ac- 
cording to the system of the Society, especially since the num- 
bers of students increased. The difficulty of space again pre- 
sented itself and was solved in a manner beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of the nuns. They were offered the beau- 
tiful municipal garden which was near their property and which 
was surrounded by galleries. These were transformed shortly 
into dormitories, cells and classrooms, and by 1879 San Pedro 
was flourishing as a boarding and day school, a normal school, 
and a free school. 

The children in the boarding school were marked by their 
docility. This is significant, because in their homes they were 
treated as queens having their every wish immediately fulfilled. 
And yet in the school they considered it a point of honor to 
identify themselves with all of the customs and to abide by the 
regulations. The pupils of the day school, however, were more 
difficult to control, owing to the luxury which surrounded them 
in their homes and the allurements to pleasure which they en- 
countered every evening. The normalists, on the contrary, were 
a source of happiness to their instructors, and the girls in the 
free school made rapid progress 


4 Documents, 1878-1879, 426. 
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The foundation at Lima prospered quickly, but soon war and 
revolt came to the land. Peri was involved in the War of the 
Pacific, which began its devastation in 1879 and continued for 
four years. By 1880 many parents had left the country in alarm 
with their children, but in spite of reduced numbers the nuns 
continued their three departments. Excitement was at the high- 
est pitch in Lima; cannons grumbled at times under the very 
windows of the convent. The children remained fairly calm dur- 
ing the week, for they were forbidden to discuss the war, but 
on Sunday when visitors brought exaggerated reports of events, 
they were distraught. The registration for 1880 was low. In 
time the people of the city came to regard San Pedro as one 
of the safest places in the threatened capital, because, when 
the Chilean fleet entered the port of Callao and announced a 
bombardment of the town for April 20, the vice-admiral of one 
of the English warships and the English consul raised the pro- 
tective English flag over San Pedro.’ The protection continued 
for some months before a crucial battle loomed for January 15, 
1881. Two days before that time the whole city was in an up- 
roar. The superior of San Pedro had agreed to shelter the rela- 
tives of the students in case of need, meaning by this the im- 
mediate relatives. But great throngs came to the shelter of the 
British flag. Grandmothers, aunts, cousins, a multitude of serv- 
ants and even negresses slipped in under this classification of 
consanguinity, and a highly excited and noisy crowd lived in the 
buildings until the Chilean victory was assured.° 

Post-war troubles with their accompanying financial difficul- 
ties for the state did not affect the enrolment at San Pedro. In 
1883 the number of students was almost doubled in spite of the 
fact that Peri was almost hopelessly bankrupt.’ The year 1884 
brought another insurrection. This time the trouble was caused 
by a usurping official, General Caceres, who had declared a revo- 
lution against President Iglesias. The soldiers of the president 
took their position in the streets immediately under the convent 
windows. Those of Caceres took their stand in the towers of 
San Pedro. The issue was not well joined, and hence the presi- 
dent’s men decided to fight from the roofs of the houses. Al- 


5 Documents, 1880-1881, 452. 

6 Ibid., 453. 

7James, H. G. and Martin, P. A., The Republics of Latin America, 
New York, 1923, 239. 
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though most of the firing went on for several hours over the 
nuns’ heads, some of the bullets entered the house. The records 
say that the boarding students followed their daily routine with 
astonishing calmness. For want of munitions General Caceres 
had to yield temporarily, but he vowed revenge. When the crisis 
had passed the religious realized the dangers from which they 
had been saved, for there were bullet marks in several of the 
rooms. By a queer coincidence, the daughters of Iglesias and 
those of Caceres were studying together at the Sacred Heart 
school during the days of firing, and after all hostilities were 
over they agreed to be good friends even though their fathers 
were political enemies.* 

Caceres bided his time and prepared for the future revolt. 
Those who had lived through the harrowing days of August, 
1884, had the gravest apprehension of the period to come. The 
nuns beheld preparations in 1885 which filled them with great 
anxiety. Men were organizing for defense in the tower of San 
Fedro. The superior advanced the day of the children’s vacation, 
and they were scarcely out of the buildings before distant fir- 
ing could be heard. Soon afterward the bells of San Pedro rang 
out an alarm, and the bullets began to fly. The government 
troops in the tower resisted obstinately until they were forced 
by overwhelming numbers to abandon their position. Indescrib- 
able scenes followed. Cries of despair and pleas for mercy were 
heard. The anguish of the nuns can be fancied when soldiers of 
both sides ran through the house making a battleground of the 
cloisters. Shots from the tower of old San Pedro were answered 
by those from the church tower of Our Lady of Mercy, wherein 
the government troops had located themselves. When finally 
Caceres seemed in a position to carry out his threat of blowing 
up the governor’s house, the president laid down his arms and 
sought the safety of an English ship which bore him away to 
his exile. The children returned to school on December 7 to take 
advantage of a lull in the political tempest.’ 

Even though there were periodical disturbances during the 
years which followed, the three types of schools continued to 
attract capacity numbers.'® The struggle between the military 
factions be: ime increasingly bitter after March, 1894. In the 
bloody strife of July, 1895, the lawn of the convent again be- 

8 Documents, 1884-1885, 76-77. 


® Documents, 1886-1887, 502-03. 
10 [bid., loc. cit. 
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came part of the battlefield. The tower of San Pedro resumed 
its réle as a key position. The nuns residing below were asked 
to cook for the soldiers guarding the tower. The president, fear- 
ing the outcome of the hostilities, asked the superior to give hos- 
pitality to his family, and very soon the first lady of that land 
with her daughters took up her abode at the convent. After two 
and a half days of bloody combat, both sides agreed to a truce 
in order to remove the dead. Through the instrumentality of 
Monseigneur Macchi, the Apostolic Nuncio, the peace was ex- 
tended until the new elections."' Peri had passed on to a better 
era. The people repaired damaged homes and the nuns their 
house. On April 1 the children returned to a school life that was 
peaceful for the first time in many years.” 

The work most tried by Peri’s political disturbances was the 
normal school, and yet this department is at present the most 
flourishing of all of the Society’s enterprises in South America. 
It has received greater official recognition than any of the other 
establishments.'* The school belonged to the government, and 
since there was no government from 1879 to 1883, new admis- 
sions were out of the question. At the end of the war period 
there were only ten students in attendance. Beginning with 1884 
the school improved. In competitive examinations in 1889 five of 
the Sacred Heart normalists received their diplomas cwm laude, 
in spite of certain local official prejudice against the religious 
principles of the students of San Pedro.** Improvements contin- 
ued under the new superior, Mother Echeverria, both with re- 
gard to the plans of studies and the physical surroundings. A 
concession of the immense old Colegio Maximo de San Pablo 
was made to the nuns. They had used part of this newly ac- 
quired building and now set about the work of adapting and re- 
storing the remainder. The minister and directors of public edu- 
cation who visited it on its completion were more than satisfied 


with the work.” 
The Society opened a second house in Pert at Chorrillos in 


11 Documents, 1894-1895, 284-85. 

12 Documents, 1897-1902, 373-79. 

13In 1927 the government asked the Religious of the Sacred Heart to 
accept a Superior Section, and the normal school changed its name to 
Instituto Pedagogico National de Mujeres. In 1931 the government gave 
the Society a building adjoining the former normal school to permit the 
reception of a greater number of students in the Superior Section. 

14 Documents, 1892-1893, 484. 

15 Life of Mother Echeverria, in Documents, 1915-1917. 
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1902. It was a pretty chalet intended to be a summer home for 
the nuns, and one which was used for that purpose during the 
warm months. After their vacation period and their return to 
Lima, certain families living in the vicinity requested the open- 
ing of a day school in the chalet in that southern suburb of 
Lima. On March 2, 1903, Mother de Druffel brought eight re- 
ligious there, and on March 23 the first pupils began their 
classes. A free school was opened at the same time which would 
have served many more students had the nuns been able to ac- 
quire the property that the neighbors refused to sell. For lack 
of a new building the old stable was the temporary school." 
While affairs were progressing in a partially satisfactory way 
for the religious a great change had to be made at San Pedro 
which likewise affected Chorrillos. President José Pardo, wish- 
ing to extend and to consolidate the work of his father in favor 
of public instruction, resolved not to create other normal schools 
in the country, but rather to reunite under the same direction 
one hundred normalists in the school of San Pedro. When the 
superior general of the Society accepted the charge, another 
dwelling had to be found for the boarding students who were 
crowded out of San Pedro. The latter were moved to Chorrillos 
where the new building for them was completed by January, 
1908. San Pedro was freshly painted, electric lights were in- 
stalled, and all was in readiness to receive the official visit of 
the president at the opening ceremony on the twelfth of April.” 

Although Lima was hei: to more than one insurrection in 
the years that followed, the normal school, now solidly estab- 
lished, was able to withstand the disturbances. In 1910 when 
the president rendered an account of his administration, he was 
able to assert that the normal school confided to the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart had prospered. From that time onward a 
great many girls came to the school for special studies in 
French, English, painting, and so forth. There was a constantly 
growing enrolment, and the students of the normal school were 
always in demand for purposes of private tutoring in families 
living too far distant from the school. In 1912 day scholars were 
accepted into the classes, but the normalists did not go home 
during the years of their education. A free school was also 
opened. At the end of 1914 there were over 500 children at San 


16 Documents, 1903-1905, 332. 
17 Life of Mother Echeverria, in Documents, 1915-1917, 504. 
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Pedro, exclusive of the normalists, and this number w-nt to 
760 in 1926. It was too large a number, and hence a division 
was made. The day students were sent to Leén de Andrade; the 
boarding students were joined to Chorrillos, where the Society 
had erected what is probably the most beautiful school it has in 
the world.** 

In 1926, the year of the golden jubilee of the advent of the 
Society in Peri, there were three convents, San Pedro, Chorril- 
los, and Leén de Andrade. They were reaping the rich fruits of 
the trials of the pioneer nuns who braved the revolutions and 
the wars. Dr. Augusto Pérez Aranibar in an address delivered 
in honor of the fifty years of service rendered by the Society 
of the Sacred Heart in Peri, stated of San Pedro: 


In its fruitful labor of half a century the Normal School for Teachers 
has produced legions of teachers who, scattered throughout the national 
territory, render most valuable services to the country, diffusing the love 
of work, teaching by example the benefits of morality and of good habits.19 


ARGENTINA 


For more than half a century after Argentina had declared 
its independence from Spain in 1816, there was political strife 
in the vast republic. There was jealousy between the different 
provinces or states, rivalry for control of the government be- 
tween local groups and various cities, and a struggle for the 
coveted supreme power between the various caudillos, who 
from time to time appeared on the scene as minor military dic- 
tators. It was only in 1880 that order began to be discernible 
in the chaos. During the era of the military leaders there was 
practically no consistent educational program. During a great 
crescendo in the political tempest after 1862 affairs were shap- 
ing themselves toward the advent of order, and incidentally of 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart in Argentina. 

A train of events led gradually to a desire on the part of 
the citizens of Buenos Aires to have the religious found a school 
in their city. A letter from Buenos Aires of recent date explains 
the circumstances thus: 


About 1840 the Misses Halley, sisters of the famous astronomer, and 
students of one of our houses in Louisiana .. . came to Buenos Aires 
where they opened a boarding school. Among their students were the 


18 Documents, 1927-1929, 666. 
19 Escuela Normal de Preceptoras, Primer Cincuentenario de su Fun- 
dacién, Lima, Peru, 1926, 7. 
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Misses Bookey . . . who heard their teachers speak of Mother Barat. Ca- 
talina Bookey, now Mrs. Galbraith, knew of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart. When later a widow, after a few years of married life, she found 
herself in a very difficult situation on account of the series of revolutions 
which succeeded each other in the country; her director . . . advised her 
to open a boarding school. She, recalling, then, the principles received 
from the Misses Halley, gave her establishment the name of “Colegio del 


Sagrado Corazon.’’20 


Now it happened that letters meant for the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart living in Buenos Aires Street, Havana, found their 
way to Mrs. Galbraith’s establishment in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, and she decided that it would be well worth while to have 
the religious women as teachers in Buenos Aires. Moreover, she 
heard of their convent and schools in Chile and of the esteem in 
which they were held, and she spoke of her desire to those most 
capable of bringing about its realization. Many took kindly te 
the idea, but some years passed before the fulfillment of her 
wish was accomplished. In 1879, the Archbishop of the diocese 
became so urgent in his requests to the Superior General and 
to Mother du Rousier in Chile that a foundation was projected. 

Mother du Rousier, the beloved and capable foundress of the 
convents of the Society in South America, died suddenly in 
January. Her plans were carried out, however, and on April 26 
of the same year, 1880, Mother Bader and four other nuns sailed 
from Valparaiso and landed May 6 at Montevideo, whence after 
a stop of two days they proceeded to Buenos Aires. Their des- 
tined home was not ready for occupancy, and it was not until 
May 19 that they finally entered their convent which had for- 
merly been an orphanage conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. 

Very soon the nuns were treated to a sample of Argentinian 
insurrection. The president of the republic, whose term was 
ended, had transferred the seat of government to Belgrano, and 
had declared Buenos Aires, the capital, in a state of siege. Until 
the twentieth of June keen anxiety prevailed throughout the 
city; for the next two days there were bloody combats in the 
suburbs; June 22 found the nuns according to the Archbishop's 
instructions alert and ready to leave at a moment’s notice; the 
next day dawned on tranquil surroundings, and on July 1 a peace 
was signed.*' According to this pact, the city of Buenos Aires 


20 The letter is under date of November 10, 1930, and was written by 
one of the religious of Buenos in response to the information requested. 
21 Documents 1880-1881, 457-58. 
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had lost the struggle for complete domination of Argentinian 
affairs, and a new epoch of educational progress was beginning 
under the presidencies of Mitre, Sarmiento, “the schoolmaster 
president,” and Avellaneda.” 

The religious opened first of all a free school, July 19, 1880. 
Thirteen children presented themselves the first day; at the end 
of August there were forty, and by the close of the year 1881 
more than 200 girls were registered. The majority of these pu- 
pils were Italian; they were very docile but superlatively ignor- 
ant of their religion. The city itself presented many difficulties 
to the rich and especially to the poor who wished to be faithful 
to their religion. To begin with, there were relatively few priests 
in Buenos Aires. Until 1881 all stores were open on Sunday, and 
since there was no cessation of work, many of the poor could 
not attend Mass, while religious indifference together with bad 
example kept many others away. Even when the municipality 
issued a decree in 1881, obliging all except drug stores to close, 
the objective was to give the people a day of rest, not to insure 
observance of the Lord’s day.** Many of the foreigners arriving 
by every boat, and particularly the Italians, were confronted by 
the difficulty of finding a priest who spoke their language. 

Yet in spite of these and other impediments, such as the 
work of Protestant propagandists, the children continued to 
come to the nuns in great numbers in 1882 and the succeeding 
years, especially in those of 1888 and 1889. The majority of 
children in the free school were between the ages of thirteen 
and fifteen; at their entrance the greater number did not know 
the Our Father. There was an added disadvantage caused by the 
fact that Swiss, Flemish, Italian, German, French, Basque, Par- 
aguayan, and Brazilian children all attended this same school.** 
Since none knew Spanish, valuable time was consumed until the 
difficulty of a lack of common language was overcome. This 
proved no unalloyed blessing for as soon as possible the parents 
inclined to take the children out of school and to put them to 
work. Such conditions brought it about that in a short time the 
nuns began successfully to operate complementary organiza- 


22 A. Curtis Wilgus (editor), Argentina, Brazil and Chile, Washington, 
1935, 108-12. 
23 Documents 1880-1881, 459. 


_ 24 Documents, 1888-1889, 646; Thomas C. Dawson, The South Amer- 
ican Republics, New York, 1904, 45, states that forty years more than two 
million immigrants had come from the European countries to Argentina. 
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tions, sodalities, a work room for young girls, and a Sunday 
school, all of which served as potent correctives of many of the 
evils to which every city is heir.** 

After the free school it was the boarding school to which 
the religious turned their attention. This department opened Au- 
gust 25, 1880, with eleven children.** To the great joy of the 
nuns a new colony of co-workers arrived from France at the 
end of December. These voyagers had had some difficulty in 
reaching their destination because yellow fever was raging in 
Brazil when they touched the port of Rio de Janeiro. Therefore, 
when they moved down the coast they were quarantined in the 
island of Flores on the coast of Uruguay. During the six days of 
their confinement the house caught fire, but they managed to 
escape without accident. This colony was the forerunner of four 
other groups of re-enforcements sent by the Mother General to 
the rapidly developing enterprise in Buenos Aires.*’ 

By 1882, the boarding school had outgrown its first home, 
and new property was purchased. This acquisition included three 
square blocks between two city streets. When the cloister wall 
began to appear, the neighbors protested to the city, because it 
seemed to them that the property should be left open in case 
the municipality wished at a future date to prolong avenues 
through the same. At the end of three months a decision was 
handed down that permitted the religious to continue the en- 
closure.** 

The nuns on their arrival in Buenos Aires had accepted the 
direction of the orphanage which had formerly been under the 
direction of the Sisters of Mercy and which they intended giv- 
ing up as soon as possible. But when the usefulness of this es- 
tablishment was realized, and when they considered that grati- 
tude to the Sisters and to the Irish colony that reposed such 
confidence in their work dictated a different policy, they decided 
to put up a new building for the orphan children.** The building 
had four fine dormitories and two infirmaries for the care of 
the orphans, and it was maintained until difficulties with the 
Irish Commission which owned the property caused a cessation 
of the work for orphans on Ric Bamba Street in 1890. In the 


25 Documents, 1894-1896, 294, and Documents, 1897-1898, 375. 
26 Documents, 1800-1881, 460. 

27 Ibid., 461. 

28 Documents, 1882-1883, 41. 

29 Documents, 1884-18865, ci. 
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meantime many of the orphan children, after their preliminary 
training, were placed in good families and thus were given a 
station in life. The other buildings continued to house the free 
school and boarding school and by 1888 there were two hundred 
students in attendance. The buildings had to be given up in 1890 
because of the above-mentioned property difficulty, and the chil- 
dren and teachers were transferred elsewhere, as will be seen 
immediately. 

A second house of the Sacred Heart was opened in the sec- 
tion of the city called Amalgro, in 1884, and when the nuns be- 
gan teaching they had thirty children as boarding students. 
Apparently the growth of this institution was slow, owing pos- 
sibly to several circumstances. There were other more fashion- 
able private schools being established in the city. Then, too, 
cholera scares were not infrequent at Buenos Aires, and each 
time one happened the parents would come and withdraw most 
of the children, often in the middle of a term.*° In 1890 when 
the school in Rio Bamba Street had to be relinquished along 
with the orphanage, a portion of the students and sisters was 
transferred to Santa Fe Street where the Society owned a house. 
In crowded surroundings the work was carried on there until 
1894 when the boarding students in Santa Fe Street were brought 
to Amalgro. By 1897 additions had been made to the building 
for better accommodation, and in 1902 two other wings were 
added to the huilding. To the number of boarding students there 
were row added one hundred and seventy little girls who were 
classified as the free school. In 1908 Amalgro became the center 
of the new vicariate «: Buenos Aires, which included the schools 
in that city and those in Brazil and Uruguay within ‘ts juris- 
dictior:.** 

All during this period, from 1880 to the present, the nuns 
have maintained a program of social work and organization. 
According to the documents frequently quoted, sodalities for girls 
of different classes and occupations and for lads of the city 
have exercised a beneficial influence in a spirituai and moral 
way. The poor and the orphaned have been cared for; at one 
time homeless immigrant Irish girls were sheltered at the school 
until places could be found for them; there has been for years 
an association of servant girls formed for the purpose of in- 


30 Documents, 1886-1887, 519. 
31 [did. 
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struction and spiritual guidance and numbering two hundred, 
and this meets regularly in a building set apart for that pur- 
pose. A great number of those who had been educated and 
aided in the course of the past generation sent testimonies of 
gratitude to the religious in 1930 on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the golden jubilee of the Buenos Aires foundation. 


Mother Julia Heffern 
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Narratives of a Missionary Journey 


to New Mexico in 1867 


The Sisters of Loretto first came to Santa Fé in 1852. The 
account of their journey across the plains, penned by Mother 
Magdalene Hayden in the “Annals of the Academy of Our Lady 
of Light” of Santa Fé and kept in the archives of the Loretto 
motherhouse at Nerinx, Kentucky, is fairly well known. It has 
been drawn upon by many historians of the Loretto Society and 
of New Mexico, and may be found reproduced in Father J. H. 
Defouri’s Historical Sketch of the Catholic Church in New Mezx- 
ico, published in San Francisco in 1887. Less accessible is the 
subjoined account of the overland migration of another group 
of the same religious in 1867. 

Supplementary to this narrative of the latter expedition by 
one of its members, Sister M. Kotska Gauthreaux, is the account 
by Mr. John Geatley who was traveling in the same caravan on 
his way to Fort Union, New Mexico. The records of the Loretto 
motherhouse inform us that Sister Mary Kotska was a native 
of Louisiana and was from time to time superior in various 
houses of her Society. She died at Santa Fé on December 22, 
1895. The original of Mr. Geatley’s account, written in 1927, 
some sixty years subsequent to the events recorded, together 
with the narrative of Sister Mary Kotska, is in the archives of 
the Loretto motherhouse at Nerinx. 

A notation in the handwriting of Mother Francisca Lamy, 
appended to the original of Sister Mary Kotska’s narrative, lists 
the members of Bishop Lamy’s party on this occasion as “Rev. 
Frs. Vigilante, Gaspari, Bianchi, De Blieck, S. J. Jesuit Bros. 
2 Christian Bros. Srs. Augustine and Louise, Srs. of Charity. 
Fathers Paoli or Pauli, Stratigo, and J. B. Lamy, Jr.” This in- 
formation agrees substantially with the official records of the 
Society of Jesus and of the Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati for 
their respective members. The Jesuits in the party, according 
to the Catologus Provinciae Neapolitanae 8.J., 1868, were Fa- 
ther Gabriel Vigilante, superior, Father Donatus M. Gasparri, 
Father Raphael M. Bianchi, and the lay brothers, Brother Pris- 
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cus Caso and Brother Raphael Vezza. Father John de Blieck, a 
member of the Missouri Province rather than of the Neapolitan 
Province, was also along with the party. The Sisters of Charity 
were, according to the records of the motherhouse of that order 
at Mount Saint Joseph, Ohio, Sister Augustine Barron and her 


sister, Sister Louise Barron. 
Thomas F. O’Connor 


ACCOUNT OF SISTER M. KoTsKA GAUTHREAUX, S. L. 


Our Sisters left Loretto on the 27th of May, 1867, in com- 
pany of Sister M. Catherine (O’Connor) who was going to St. 
Genevieve, Mo., on business. They stopped with our Sisters in 
Florissant where they met Sister Isabella Tréller, who was also 
destined for New Mexico. They remained at Florissant till re- 
turn of Right Rev. Bishop Lamy from Europe. On his return 
thev left St. Louis on the 10th of June going as far as Leaven- 
worth—Our Sisters stopping with the Sisters of Charity of Naz- 
areth. 

Right Rev. Bishop Lamy and his company of priests stop- 
ping with Right Rev. Bishop Miége. They left Leavenworth, 
traveling that evening about eight miles. They met that night 
with their first storm—and a storm it was. The Bishop lost his 
Pastoral Ring. Fortunately though it was found in the mud the 
next morning—before leaving the place. They reached St. Mary’s 
Mission, Kansas, June 25th,—rested there till Monday 27th,— 
Slow traveling of course traveling at the pace of oxen for, they, 
traveling for safety in the company of a caravan numbering one 
hundred and eighty odd wagons—for they were always in an 
imminent danger of the Indians—They were attacked the 17th 
of July about dusk for the first time and again a second time 
on Monday 22 of July at 10 A. M.—The fire lasted three hours. 
During the fire a young man Jules Mosset died of cholera; also 
a Mexican man of the Mexican Caravan. Now the saddest part 
of their journey on Monday evening 22 it was thought prudent 
that dear Sister Alphonsa should take some medicine, but not 
realizing the desired effect, Tuesday evening 23 our dear sister 
was in a dying state. She was assisted for death about 6 P. M 
All that night she suffered martyrdom complaining of her heart 
and back. Withall Wednesday 24th they resumed their journey 
about 10 A.M. The Bishop thought they might stop to let our 
dear Sister die—and so she did die at 14 to eleven A. M. Buried 
at 1 P.M. As soon as ready after the interment they resumed 
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their travel till Friday 26th when the Bishop believed it more 
prudent to leave the Caravan and travel alone—he being in his 
carriages could travel faster than the wagons at the pace of 
oxen. But what a moving scene. On Friday 26th, about three 
P. M. the caravan halted to take leave of their Pastor and Fa- 
ther. Every one was moved to tears, to see those grey-headed 
men and all kneeling at their Pastor’s feet receiving absolution 
and his blessing as they were parting in the worst of the danger 
not knowing what might befall them. They nevertheless had the 
consolation that the Bishop left a priest and the Holy Oils, in 
case of some accident. Meeting with the accident they crossed 
the Arkansas July 31. Apprehending less danger, the Bishop 
traveled with some ease nearing his different parishes he did 
not fail to stop a day or more with each of his priests. They 
arrived in Santa Fe, the 15th of August about 4.30 P. M. About 
the same time they left Leavenworth making it two months and 
twenty-four hours from the day they left Leavenworth and three 
months less twelve days since they left their dear Loretto home. 


NARRATIVE OF JOHN GEATLEY 


July 22, 1867. Bishop Lamy joined our caravan before we 
reached Fort Larned. On the 22nd, late in the evening, the In- 
dians attacked our party and our train was hurried into corral. 
During the night an alarm was raised and every one seized his 
gun. A horseman was seen approaching from the south and the 
Mexicans were about to fire on him. I prevailed on them to wait, 
and we found he was a messenger from a train that was ahead 
and that had been attacked early in the evening. He was asking 
some of our horsemen to go with him back to the Fort to get 
assistance. A part was made up and a platoon of Cavalry was 
sent wp to us. 

July 23rd. We were passing the day in camp at Cimmeron 
Crossing where it had been decided to ford the river. The detail 
of Cavalry with some of our horsemen were out scouting and 
reported a large body of Indians north, apparently moving south. 
The boy wounded by the Indians yesterday, died about noon. He 
was baptized by one of the priests of the Bishop’s party. Poor 
boy; his father was with him. He had been driving one of the 
ox-teams. The soldier was wounded in the foot, not seriously. 
It has been finally decided to move on tomorrow. 

July 24th. Moved on early and stopping at another crossing 
we were surprised to find two or three cases of cholera in camp, 
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two Mexicans and a young Frenchman from Covington, Ken- 
tucky. Two wagons, a dozen yokes of oxen to each, and now 
ready to ford. The v’ater is not deep, about two feet, but the 
heavy wagons sink in the sand to the wheel hubs and even deeper 
if not kept moving continually. Just as the wagons reach the 
other side, the cry of “Los Indias” is heard, and a herd of cattle 
is seen coming in a cloud of dust, with the herders urging them 
on frantically, the Indians close in the rear. 

Everything is in confusion; those attending to the dying man, 
except the nuns, have to leave and take up arms. The party fol- 
lowing the herders exchange a few shots and retire, but the 
main body of braves are seen up the river coming in real military 
style, while off in the distance as far as the eye can reach, there 
are myriads of forms moving toward our unfortunate camp. The 
situation is appaling; we are to contend with all the savages 
south of the Platte. 

Bishop Lamy with his rifle in one hand and a spy glass in the 
other, climbs to the top of the wheel of a wagon and looking 
over the cover, in an instant shouts, “Beyes, Beyes, wo Indias.” 
This was by this time very plain as the moving objects nearest 
our position were in plain view. The Indians were moving south 
and would cross the river a mile or more above us with their 
immense herd, principally oxen, that they had stolen and driven 
off from many corrals that we had seen along the highway. 

Meanwhile the attack went on. Our corral was at the edge of 
the water, and they circled around, back and forth, firing con- 
tinually for three hours. 

The condition of the Sisters can be imagined, not knowing 
the real situation which was after all not critical. 

Of the cholera patients, only one survived—our French com- 
rade lived four hours. One of the Fathers prepared him for death 
just previous to the attack. That evening the young nun that had 
assisted in nursing the patients, was prostrate, not with cholera 
as she appeared deathly pale in her coffin while the young man 
was severely discolored. 

July 25th. Moved as usual and at noon encamped some ten 
miles farther west. Preparations were made at once to bury the 
dead Sister. The extension boards of some of the wagon beds 
were used and a clumsy coffin made. It is an error to say that 
Sister had no coffin. One was provided for Sister Alphonsa, the 
men were merely wrapped in a blanket in real soldier style. 

It will be understood that the dear Sister was buried two 
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days travel west of Cimmeron Crossing near the river, a quar- 
ter of a mile or more from the highway north of the Arkansas 
River. 

The Indians made a real lucky strike in the two wagons that 
had been transferred to the south side of the river. They were 
laden with liquors and baskets of champaign, groceries and 
much other fine goods. Our people never attempted to recover 
anything. We had undisputed evidence of the feast enjoyed by 
the braves. They came to the opposite side of the river and 
gave us a real Indian dance, yelling “Coma llava Amigo”. The 
Bishop would not let us fire on them as they were already headed 
south. 

The leader of this band was Charles Bent, a son of Colonel 
Bent. His mother was an Indian. One of the Bishop’s party 
knew him when he was a student at Saint Louis University. We 
learned later that he died of cholera a few days after this af- 
fair. Later we crossed the river at Bent’s Fort. Bishop Lamy 
left us two days later, leaving a priest with us. 





Notes and Comment 


The Catholic Historical Society of St. Paul released the second number 
of volume seven of Acta et Dicta last October. The first article is a docu- 
mented account of “John Shanley, Bishop of Fargo,” 1889-1909, who not 
only made history in North Dakota but tirelessly collected materials per- 
taining to the Catholic history of his adopted s:ate. The sketch is by Sis- 
ter Helen Angela Hurley, S.S.J. Julius A. Coller gives the story of “The 
Faribaults in Minnesota,” and William Busch narrates of “The Coming of 
Bishop Grace,” during the formative period of the Diocese of St. Paul, 
1859-1896. A number of letters of the Bishop, leter Archbishop, are pub- 
lished in this survey. The articles “The First German Migration into 
Stearns County,” by Sister Ardis Hartman, and “Industrial Activities of 
the Foreign-Born in St. Cloud in 1860,” are followed by a fine document, 
“Father Skolla’s Report on His Indian Mission.” The introduction to this 
is by Grace Lee Nute and the translation from the Latin is by Thomas J. 
Shanahan and his assistants. Fr. Otto Skolla, O. F. M., labored as a mis- 
sionary in the Lake Superior region during the middle years of the last 
century. 

The activity and progressiveness of the Catholic Historical Society of 
St. Paul indicated by its productions, its membership, its meetings, and by 
the papers read and discussed, are cheering to the Catholic historian and 
deserving of the highest commendation. It is hoped that the present en- 
thusiasm will be abiding through the years and that a younger generation 
of students of Catholic affairs in Minnesota is being formed for the assur- 
ance of a perpetuation of the ideals as established by the Society. Through- 
out the mid-western states there are an uncounted number of local histor- 
ical groups, exclusive of the state historical societies, engaged in collecting 
materials and producing articles pertaining to their respective localities 
and to the persons of the past who have been instrumental in building 
the towns, counties, and cities. Such groups are generally interested like- 
wise in the Catholic beginnings and founders, and surprise is frequently 
manifested at the inactivity of Catholic students in these matters. Little 
complaint may be made with regard to the St. Paul Society or with re- 
gard to the Texas Catholic Historical Society. There seems to be a lull in 
the activity of the Iowa Catholic Historical, the St. Louis, the Indiana, the 
Michigan, and the Illinois Catholic groups. Many factors undoubtedly have 
brought this about, but probably the greatest has been dependence upon 
the inspiration of a single or a few guiding spirits upon whom most of the 
labor ultimately devolves. At present a greater and greater number of 
students acquainted with and interested in history are emerging from the 
colleges, many of whom are capable, under direction, of good historical 
effort. It appears that such talents if welded together into an organization 
might loom as a potent force for the advance of the study of Catholic 


history in its local aspects. 


In July of last year appeared No. 18 of the Franciscan Studies, The 
Martyrs of Florida (1518-1616), a translation by Maynard Geiger, O. F. M, 
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together with a biographical introduction, notes and index, of the Relacién 
de los mGrtires que ha habido en las Provincias de ia Florida, written by 
Fray Luis Gerénimo de Oré, O. F. M. The introduction to this noteworthy 
contribution clears up many misconceptions regarding the life of Fray de 
Oré, later Bishop de Oré, and regarding the date of publication of his 
Relacién. The date is fixed as sometime between 1617 and 1620. A short 
account of Father de Oré trom the time of his birth in Perd in the year 
1554 to his death in 1629. A good estimate is given of the work of de Oré 
in Florida and of the document which he left. The translator has an- 
notated the work and has pointed out its errors and deficiencies and at 
the same time has indicatec the importance and the meat of this eariy 
documentary source. The printing is done by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., and 
the price is one dollar; paper cover is used, and there are in all 165 pages, 
inclusive of the introduction and the index. 


The Pacific Northwest Quarterly for October, 1936, opens with an 
interesting article by O. C. Upchurch, entitied “The Swinomish People and 
Their State.” The origin of the Swinomish peoples from the seven Indian 
stocks of Washington and Vancouver is briefly traced and a description 
given of their customs, habits, and organization into the present reserva- 
tion. These peoples were instructed seventy-five years ago by the Catholic 
missionaries, but since that time have been subject to the impacts of vari- 
ous religious denominations and their native shamans. Now they have 
been allowed to organize their own state government on the reservation in 
western Washington. The religion of this group of modernized Indians has 
developed along most peculiar lines. An Indian by the name of John 
Slocum was the originator of the hodge-podge of tenets now being prac- 
ticed in more than thirty churches along the Northwest Coast. He took 
from the Catholic Church the idea of the altar, the cross, candles, litany, 
and images; from the Protestant he borrowed the Bible-reading idea and 
the prayers; from the Indian medicine men certain frenzied excitations; 
and from the Shakers other shaking and jerking of the arms and legs. 
In its non-physical aspects this religion holds fast to various doctrines 
accumulated in the course of time. As regards ceremonies, the author 
states (p. 294), “At certain times each year many of these Indians revert 
to the traditional era when the guardian spirits were very powerful and 
the special spirit of each celebrant is given control in the annual cere- 
monial dance. At other times most of them say mass or subscribe to the 
tenets of some modern faith, principally the Catholic.” In view of this re- 
cent trend in the studies being made of the early Indians by the ethnolo- 
gists and historians of the Northwest and in view of this article it is 
clear that a great opportunity for study lies before the Catholic historians 
in that same field. There is room for research with respect to the individual 
tribes or stocks, the Skagit for instance, which remained entirely Catholic 
until recent times, and there is a field for any who wish to study episodes 
in the conflict of religions in the Washington area, or in the division of 
the various reservations among the different religions. 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly, The Missouri Historical Review, and 
Minnesota History are among the leading exponents of the policy of state 
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historical magazines of recording articles printed in the newspapers of 
their respective states pertaining to historical events and characters. 
Gradually each is developing a bibliography of such articles, and this at 
some future date may readily be indexed and published as a useful guide 
to newspaper materials. A similar program certainly should be undertaken 
to cover the historical articles which appear in the many Catholic news- 
papers throughout the country, and if anyone whose eye this happens to 
catch feels urged to send in a list of such publications to this magazine, 
it will be accepted and published with alacrity. Many articles appear in 
the form of short obituaries of prominent Catholics. In emulation of the 
policy of Annals of Iowa, which publishes Notable Deaths in each issue, 
such brief accounts might be gathered and conserved for future reference. 


The Canadian Historical Review for September, 1936, presents its tenth 
annual list of graduate theses recently finished or in the writing. The titles 
pertain to Canadian history and related subjects and have been compiled 
through the co-operation of over a hundred universities of the British 
Commonwealth, Canada, the United States, France, and Germany. Note- 
worthy is the remarkable number of titles indicating mercantile and eco- 
nomic treatments. 


Dr. Grace Lee Nute, Curator of the Minnesota Historical Society 
Manuscript Division, has published “The Care and Cataloguing of Manu- 
scripts,” as Special Bulletin IV of the Society’s publications. Including the 
index there are sixty-five pages of very instructive items and pictures 
regarding the arrangement, cataloguing, preservation, and use of precious 


materials in an archive. 


The Historical Bulletin began to publish a symposium on the great 
Popes in the November number. “Nicholas the Great,” “Innocent the 
Third,” and “Leo the Thirteenth,” are accounted for in this issue by Jo- 
seph C. Roubik, Francis S. Betten, and Raymond Corrigan, respectively. 
Others to follow in the future are Gregory the Great, Boniface VIII, Greg- 
ory VII, Pius V, Pius X, Pius XI, Alexander III, Innocent III, and Leo 
the Great. Another article, “Seven Decades a Jesuit,” by Gilbert J. Gar- 
raghan, is a tribute to Father Thomas Hughes, who in September, 1936, 
completed seventy years of life as a Jesuit, and who is still active in 
Rome ard rejoicing in his eighty-eight years, most of which have been 
devoted to history teaching and research. Father Garraghan traces the 
life of the venerable jubilarian and gives an account of his works. The 
editorial staff of MID-AMERICA is happy to extend its felicitations to the 
venerable historian and to wish him many more years. 


The Catholic Historical Review for October, 1936, has “The Historical 
Development of the Papal Monarchy,” by Charles E. Schrader, 8S. J., 2 
which the thesis that Gregory VII did not take the first step in the de 
velopment of a monarchical papacy, is sustained; the writer affirms 0 
conclusion to his evidence that Gregory VII did no more “than to render 
a centuries-old idea more conspicuous by the circumstances under which 
he used it.” Ray Allen Billington gives an excellent summary of “Maria 
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Monk and Her Influence.” Philip J. Furlong gives an appreciation as a re- 
minder of the “Twelve Hundredth Anniversary of the Death of Bede.” 


Among the pamphlets which are of interest to Catholic readers of his- 
tory there are the following of recent origin: Sister Antonine’s Heritage: 
A Centennial Commemoration, The Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondolet, 
1836-19386, in 30 pages; Rev. Edward Keenan’s The Story of St. Thomas 
College of St. Paul, in 24 pages, appears as No. 1 of the Aquin Papers 
in the publishing by St. Thomas College; “The Mission Cross at Oldenburg, 
Indiana,” by John B. Wuest, O.F.M., a reprint from Vol. VIII of The 
Provincial Chronicle; The First Half-Century of Spanish Dominion in Mez- 
ico, 1522-1572, by Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., in 32 pages; Shamrock 
and Cactus, the story of Catholic heroes of Texas independence by W. M. 
Ryan, in 63 pages; “The Poles in the Early History of Texas,” by Miecis- 
laus Haiman, a publication of the Polish Roman Catholic Union of Amer- 
ica, in 64 pages. 


Contributors 


Peter M. Dunne, 8. J., Ph. D., is Head of the Department of 
History in the University of San Francisco, California, wnd 
has made extensive studies of the missions of western North 
America. 

Jean Delanglez, 8. J., Ph. D., is a member of the Institute of 
Jesuit History of Loyola University, Chicago, in the special field 
of Louisiana history. 

Mother Julia Heffern, M. A., Religious of the Society of the 
Sacred Heart, of Chicago, continues a contribution that was 
begun in this magazine in October, 1935. 

Thomas F. O’Connor, M. A., introduced in preceding numbers, 
is continuing his publication of documents. 








Book Reviews 


Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936. Edited by Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., 
Ph. D. Volume I, The Mission Era: The Finding of Texas 1519-1693, 
and Volume II, The Mission Bra: The Winning of Texas 1693-1731. By 
Carlos Eduardo Castafieda. Von Boeckmann-Jones Company, Austin, 
Texas, 1936. pp. Volume I, 444; Volume II, 390. $5.00 the volume. 


These are the first parts of a long-awaited, comprehensive work of 
seven volumes in production under the auspices of the Texas Knights of 
Columbus Historical Commission and under the general editorship of Rev. 
Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., active chairman of the Commission, and noted his- 
torian of St. Edward’s University of Austin, Texas. Dr. Castafieda, his- 
toriographer of the Commission, and Latin-American librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, introduces the notable project of the enterprising Com- 
mission. The two books are a Catholic contribution on the saner side of 
the Centennial commemorations of Texas independence. 

In the first volume the story of the Southwest is told along epic 
lines. Dr. Castafieda brings together in an interesting manner all of the 
early ventures into Texas. He narrates the history of the men who came 
and who did not or could not remain in the lands of the Tejas, and in his 
expeditionary approach he deserts the conventional procedure by adding 
numerous explorations hitherto little considered or neglected. The era from 
1519 to 1542 includes the coming of Pineda and the martyrdom of Fray 
Padilla, which is placed definitely within the present boundaries of the 
state of Texas. Cabeza de Vaca wanders through the land, and his reports 
bring the Coronado expedition. As preliminary to this the exploration of 
Fray Marcos toward Cibola is recounted. It appears to this reviewer either 
that Marcos should have been omitted from the picture after a brief 
statement regarding his place in the advance to Texas, or that some indi- 
cation should have been made about the dispute over the distance the friar 
actually traveled and the veracity of his report, since the findings of Carl 
Sauer have cast very great doubt over both. Again, if Winship’s authority 
for the route of Coronado in Texas and the location of Gran Quivira is 
abandoned, certainly it should be looked upon as dubious in connection 
with the muddled report of Marcos. Yet this slight blur should not con- 
demn the otherwise fine work. In Chapter V appears the excellent account 
of the shipwrecked Dominicans, which for sheer adventure and tragedy 
breathes of the Homeric. The episode of “The Woman in Blue” introduces 
the missionary foundations, and the development of this great theme, the 
La Salle foundation and the establishment of the line of East Texas mis- 
sions, occupies the last half of the volume. 

The second volume is no less interesting than the first. In it is re- 
counted Spain’s renewed concern over Texas as a result of the French 
intrusions into Louisiana. The famous characters, St. Denis, Bienville, 
Aguirre, Cadillac, Ramén, Aguayo, Friars Hidalgo, Margil de Jests, Espi- 
nosa, appear in the international conflict arena. Each link in the glorious 
chain of Texas missions is gradually forged. Mission life is organized; 
Texas becomes a province, an outpost of the far-flung Spanish colonial 
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empire; plainsmen, friars, settlers, and expeditions move to extend the 
bulwark against aggressor nations; martyrs and saintly men labor at the 
extension of Christendom, ever in fear of the dreaded Apache and Co- 
manche. The volume concludes with the year 1731, replete with details of 
empire building. 

There are sixteen illustrations and two maps in the volumes. Besides 
the bibliographies of printed works, ten pages of the first volume and 
fifteen of the second list the manuscripts cited. Among the items of a 
very complete index will be found a chronological list of expeditions and 
explorations treated in the text (I, 416). Masters in the art of printing and 
book-binding may have some quarrel with what to the ordinary reader 
seems an elaborate format; the historians, however, are concerned more 
with the content of the work. 

The sponsors of this project to supply the reading public of America 
with a suitable account of the Catholic advance into the South should be 
heartily congratulated, together with the author chosen to reveal the first 
portion of a colorful and important scene. The volumes are highly interest- 
ing and necessary in the light of the new studies of the mission systems 
of colonial times along the southern border of the present United States. 
Californians have long rejoiced in their heritage; Arizona and New Mexico 
have accounted for their early padres; during the past few years books 
have appeared on the missions of Florida, Georgia, and Louisiana. Now 
we have the answer of Texas to the challenge of the other states, and 
it is a very notable response. 

J. V. JACOBSEN 


Loyola University, “hicago 


The Catholic Encyclopedia, Revised and enlarged edition, Vol. I. The Gil- 
mary Society, Inc., New York. 


When the Catholic Encyclopedia was completed in 1914, it was every- 
where acknowledged as a great achievement. It was not perfect, of course; 
but it was excellent, worthy to be received as authoritative because of its 
scholarship. For twenty-two years it has held the respect of Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. During those twenty-two years both editors and read- 
ers of the Catholic Encyclopedia looked forward to a revised edition, to be 
published as soon as practicable. The work of revision was delayed for 
various reasons. An abortive Universal Knowledge threatened to side-track 
the revision indefinitely. Financial tangles developed, out of which grew 
unhappy compromises. Three of the old editors had died, and their places 
were taken by one competent person and two others. The path of revision 
became wobbly and uncertain. There were disturbing rumors, promises, 
doubts in the air. Finally the first of the sixteen volumes of the revised 
edition has actually been published, to a reading world quite ready to wel- 
come it. 

But the ‘«icome chilled very promptly in many quarters. Many, read- 
ing this first volume, raise such questions as these: “Is this really a revi- 
sion of the Catholic Encyclopedia? Or is it an entirely new work? And 
if so, is it an improvement on the old work?” The editors keep the old 
name, Catholic Encyclopedia, but they announce on the title page that this 
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is a “general work of reference for art, biography, education, history, law, 
literature, philosophy, the sciences, religion, and the church.” The articles 
on distinctively Catholic topics are cut down, in number and in size. A 
welter of miscellaneous articles is introduced, for the most part not schol- 
arly enough to meet comparison with good general encyclopedias, and 
often looking suspiciously like odds and ends out of the grab-bag of the 
discredited and abandoned Universal Knowledge. As a parallel, one may 
imagine Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology revised by the inclusion of a 
large selection of jazz tunes and “blues.” It might add to the interest, but 
would undoubtedly change the character of the original work. In the case 
of the revised Catholic Encyclopedia, it is doubtful whether or not this in- 
clusion of other than Catholic topics has even added to the interest of the 
work. 

As to editorial method in detail, one gets the impression that there 
is in the revised edition a good deal more of the run-around treatment of 
topics than in the old edition. As an instance, Abdias of Babylon, an 
apocryphal writer, gets a modest but clear paragraph of some thirty lines 
in the old edition. In the revised edition, his name is entered in its place, 
page 26, only to refer the reader to “Apocrypha (s.v. Apocryphal Acts of 
the Apostles).” One turns back to page 650, to find another reference, 
“See Acts of the Apostles, s.v."” Back one goes to page 97, to an article 
more than twice as long as the corresponding article in the old edition, 
and must hunt through that article to find the one brief sentence in which 
Abdias is mentioned, on page 107. 

The bibliographies are badly printed. The customary typographical 
distinctions for author and title are abandoned. The effect is to blur the 
bibliographic notes, and make it difficult even to locate them. It is hard to 
see how that kind of revision can be called an improvement in editing. 

The present reviewer feels strongly that if this revised edition should 
meet with financ:al failure, and no further volumes should appear, the 
world might well be the gainer by the fact. The old Catholic Encyclopedia 
still needs revision; but it may be a blessing if it has to wait for revision 
until it can be competently done. 

W. KANE 

Loyola University, Chicago 


The Problem of Wineland. By Halldér Hermannsson. Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, New York, 1936. pp. 84. (Islandica, vol. xxv.) 


The voyages made in the early years of the eleventh century by cer- 
tain Norsemen from Greenland to a region, called in the Icelandic sagas 
Vinland or Wineland, have long been the subject of intensive study and 
of widely diftering interpretation. In spite of the failure of any theory to 
win uncontested acceptance by historians of the subject, interest in the 
Wineland voyages continues unabated if one may judge by the appearance 
from time to time of treatises written by competent scholars. The latest is 
the word of Halldér Hermannsson, the curator of the Fiske Icelandic col- 
lection, professor of Scandinavian literatures at Cornell University, and 
author of an imposing number of scholarly monographs on Iceland and its 
literature. It was written for the serial entitled Islandica issued by the 
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University. His opinions, expressed with critical reserve and based upon 
familiarity with the literature, will command respect. Whether his views 
are destined to settle the problem and to supersede the solutions of it 
proposed by earlier commentators remains to be seen. 

Two major narratives of the Wineland voyages, as well as briefer 
allusions to Wineland, have come down to us. The original traditions must 
have been handed down by word of mouth for some two hundred years, 
and the manuscripts are not contemporary with the earliest written sagas. 
One of the main narratives is the Saga of Eric the Red, preserved in two 
slightly differing versions of one integral saga; the other narrative is 
found in the Flatey Book in two sections, one of which, the Tale of Green- 
landers, tells quite a different story from that of the Saga. “When we com- 
pare the Saga with the Tale,” writes the author, “it will be seen that while 
the Saga reports two voyages to Wineland which reached there (Leif’s and 
Karisefni’s) and one unsuccessful (Thorstein’s), the Tale mentions five 
which arrived there or saw land (Bjarni’s, Leif’s, Thorvald’s, Karlsefni’s 
and Freydis’) and one unsuccessful (Thorstein’s). It makes quite a dif- 
ference.” The Saga, which relates the story of Leif’s voyage from Nor- 
way to Greenland in the course of which he came upon strange lands, of 
Karisefni’s search for these lands where Leif had found wild grapes, self- 
sown wheat, and ‘mauser’ trees, and of his encounters with hostile natives 
called Skraelings, is alone reliable according to Professor Hermannsson, 
who accepts Storm’s opinion that wherever the Tale differs from the Saga 
we must follow the Saga. He even goes further: “In trying to find a solu- 
tion of the problem of Wineland,” he says, “we need pay very little, if 
any, attention to the Tale.” Yet he concedes that the Tale has preserved 
three or four features of the tradition forgotten by the Saga, namely, 
(1) the observation of the length of the shortest winter day in Wineland, 
when “the sun was up between ‘eyktarstad’ and ‘dagmalastad’——points on 
the horizon whose position has been much debated; (2) the white sands 
of Markland; (3) the notice that Eric remained behind whereas the Saga 
says that he accompanied his son Thorstein on the latter’s futile attempt 
to find Wineland; and (4) the slaying of Thorvald in a skirmish with the 
savages instead of by the arrow of Uniped, as the word has usually been 
translated. “The Tale,” the author holds, “is based ultimately upon the 
same source as the Saga; but while the Saga has preserved the tradition 
well and coherently, the Tale has got it all turned and twisted, dislocated 
events, and forgot names.” This conclusion, it may be remarked, is quite 
different from the views of Hovgaard, Gathorne-Hardy, and Gray, who 


cer- addressed themselves to the difficult task of finding the thread of true 
agas tradition that they feel confident runs through the conflicting narratives. 
and Professor Hermannsson’s method is certainly the shorter and easier way 
y to of solving the problem—he accepts, explains, and defends the story g.ven 
the in the Saga. 

ance Correct plotting of the two authentic voyages to Wineland must be 
st is based upon a fundamental fact that the author had announced in an earlier 
col- publication in 1927, namely, that Leif passed through the gulf of St. 
and Lawrence, not along the ocean side of Newfoundland, on his way north- 
d its ward from the strange lands that he had discovered on his voyage from 
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Norway to Greenland. This has an important bearing upon the plotting of 
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the following voyage. “In any attempt to reconstruct Karlsefni’s route to. 
wards the south it is obviously essential to investigate first what route 
Leif may be assumed to have followed north after his landfall in Wineland, 
because it was this route which Karlsefni must have been trying to follow, 
however in the opposite direction. As Leif is reported to have found wild 
vines, we must assume that his landfall took place somewhere on the coast 
of New England south of Passamaquoddy Bay, the northern limits of 
wild vines. Thence turning in the general direction of the Greenland for 
which he was bound, “he must have followed the New England coast into 
the Bay of Fundy and rounded Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island until 
he came to North Cape,” whence he struck a northerly course through the 
gulf, emerged by the straits of Belle Isle, coasted Labrador, and finally 
crossed Davis Strait to Greenland. Karlsefni retraced this course into the 
gulf, which he circled along its northern shore (Wonderstrands), passed a 
headland on Anticosti Island (Keelness), finally entered Chaleur Bay and 
landed. There—the Streamfirth of the Saga—he and his party of would-be 
colonists spent the better part of three years. On a subsequent voyage 
southward in search of Wineland—for no grapes were found at Stream- 
firth—he spent some time at Hép, the location of which it is impossible 
to determine but which was far enough south to have an exceptionally 
warm climate. After his return to Streamfirth, Karlsefni sailed north and 
west in search of Thorhall the Hunter, who after voicing disgust at not 
getting wine to drink, had set off for Greenland. Karlsefni entered the 
estuary of the St. Lawrence, on the south bank of which, at the mouth 
of a river, Thorvald, the brother of Leif, was killed by the arrow of @ 
savage whose appearance was that of a one-legged man—not a mythical 
Uniped. Curiously enough the French explorer, Cartier brought home tales 
of a region in Canada inhabited by one-legged folk. From their position 
on the north shore of the Gaspé Peninsula the explorers saw mountains 
which they took to be “the mountains of Hép”—a passage that has puzzled 
commentators. If the name ‘Streamfirth’ be substituted for ‘Hép’, the 
meaning is plain. Wonderstrands, which have usually been identified with 
the ocean side of Cape Cod, were the south shores of Labrador which 
alone are long and monotonous enough to explain the name, given “because 
they were so long to sail by.” 

No Norse remains have been found on the American continent, so the 
author holds. The claims for the authenticity of the Kensington Stone in- 
scription, persistently pressed by Mr. Holand of Ephraim, Wisconsin, are 
rejected. The resemblance between the game of lacrosse as played by In- 
dians and a ball game of the ancient Norsemen yet awaits explanation. 
Columbus visited Iceland but knew nothing about the Wineland voyages. 

The importance of Professor Hermannsson’s work for the student of 
American history lies in his judicious examination of the original records, 
which few are as competent as he to make, his citation of recent Scan- 
dinavian writings otherwise likely to be overlooked by English-speaking 
students, the critical deliberation with which the author has formed his 
opinions, and the consistency of the reconstruction he has made of the 
Wineland voyages. The name Wineland was, he thinks, applied somewhat 
vaguely; even the Saga says that Karlsefni sailed homeward “from Wine- 
land,” meaning Streamfirth, which was definitely not Wineland. Hép, 
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which had the climate ascribed to Wineland, was probably “somewhere 
south of Cape Cod, in Barnstabie, Buzzards Bay, or thereabout.” 


WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


American Opinion of Roman Catholicism in the Eighteenth Century. Sister 
Mary Augustina Ray, B. V. M., Ph. D. Columbia University Press, 1936. 
pp. 456. 


To American historians the century that marked the birth of the 
United States has proved a fertile field for research. Here they have deived 
and garnered some of the finest fruits of historical scholarship. The po- 
litical, social, constitutional, commercial, and military problems of the 
period have been subjected to scrutiny; and some phases of the religious 
situation have been handled with success. Nevertheless, a worth-while study 
of the relation of non-Catholic to Catholic during this period has long been 
a desideratum. It may be that the difficulties inherent in the problem have 
deterred historians from essaying the task; for, admittedly, it is difficult to 
maintain impartiality in dealing with prejudice, while it is easy for bias to 
insinuate itself into one’s judgments. However that may be, we have here 
a volume that satisfies a long-felt need, one that should be welcomed by 
every student of the period. 

By way of background the author paints a picture of the England of 
the seventeenth century. Evidence is adduced to shuw how, of set purpose, 
religion, politics, and ignorance, together with events domestic and inter- 
nacional, were utilized in building up the tradition that identified the 
Papacy with Antichrist. If under King William liberalism and religious in- 
difference brought about a slow growth of the idea of toleration, it was 
a restricted toleration at best. Although political grounds were advanced 
for imposing restrictions on Catholics, religious antipathy was still the 
real reason. There was glaring discrepancy between theory and practice. 

In general, the colonies mirrored the home land; the English tradition 
was widely accepted in its political and religious implications. The ser- 
mons of Samuel Cooper and Samuel Davies, and the Dudleian lectures de- 
livered at Harvard, helped to keep alive the beliefs and hostile attitude 
inherited from abroad.-In the word of a contemporary of more liberal 
views, occasions were seized, even created, for having “a thwack at 
Popery.” Translated into action this tradition blossomed forth in “Pope 
Night,” the curtailing of rights, social and business ostracism, restrictive 
immigration, naturalization and suffrage laws, and, at times, in open per- 
secution. 

On the eve of the Revolution the Quebec Act fanned anew the flames 
of bigotry, but the French Alliance, so essential to American prospects of 
success, silenced the most blatant advocates of intolerance, and led others 
to distinguish between a man and his creed. That the tradition was far 
from dead, however, was shown in the making of the new state constitu- 
tions when all but four states adopted disqualifications of Catholics in 
one form or another, even if they did allow the open practice of the Catho- 
lic religion. And yet disintegrating forces were at work and there were 
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signs of a new era and of a transition in public opinion. Open bigots were 
opposed by the liberals; the Dudlein lectures were toned down; the diverg- 
ence between the wording of the state constitutions and actual practice 
was growing. And the Federal Constitution set a good example in reducing 
theory to practice, thus giving hopes of a better day. 

Any attempt to survey a century has its limitations as well as its 
advantages. Inevitably it precludes exhaustive treatment of individual in- 
cidents, but in giving a long view it enables one to gauge the progress 
made. A desire to place emphasis on progress may explain the rather fre- 
quent reference to the previous century. It is a mistake to cite the sum- 
mary treatment of Father de la Motte (p. 318) as evidence of New York 
falling behind Massachusetts in tolerance, for whatever the sentiments of 
New York may have been, the city was under British domination at the 
time. Hence the British, and not New York, must bear the odium of in- 
tolerance. 

Fifty pages of bibliography attest the thoroughness of the research 
which went into the production of this volume. Copious documentation 
substantiates the statements. The author should rest satisfied with the assur- 
ance that a difficult task has been well done. This book should do much 
good; it clears up much that needed elucidation; it says much that needed 
saying. In short, it should be welcomed by all students of the period. 


CHARLES H. METZGER 
West Baden College, Indiana 


The Elements of Modern Politics. By Francis Graham Wilson. New York 
and London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936. pp. 716. 


This book, intended undoubtedly for classroom purposes, is described 
as an ')‘coductory treatise in the field of political science and government, 
givir , the student a survey of the evolution and development of western 
attitudes tuward stete and government, with particular emphasis on the 
principles of liberalism in the modern democratic state, with a review of 
the newer forms of governments in their actual operation, such as the 
socialistic government in Russia and authoritarian governments in Ger- 
many and Italy. 

To the reviewer, it appears to be an advanced treatise in political 
science, requiring considerable background information and knowledge of 
principles. It is in no sense a book similar in character and treatment to 
that of James W. Garner, Political Science and Government, or the less 
known work of Raymond G. Gettel, Introduction to Political Science. The 
author expresses the hope that his work will be more of an interpretation 
than a defense, and that he presents more of a critical than a conservative 
attitude. In this respect, he succeeds quite well. 

The treatment of the subject is divided into five parts, not altogether 
logical or clear at first sight. The author does not define with clear pre 
cision the terms of political science such as is to be found in the works 
of Garner. After a brief discussion of political principles in their relation 
to the state, as well as the methods used in the study of politics, he pro- 
ceeds to a consideration of general principles, such as the ends of the 
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state, the nature of sovereignty, and various theories with relation thereto. 
The more detailed discussion of Austin’s theory of sovereignty is found in 
greater detail in the latter portion of the treatise under the chapter deal- 
ing with the challenge of political pluralism. 

The author points out that we are living in an era in which the 
objective study of the state is difficult. This is all the more true because 
we are reacting to the challenge of the Russian Revolution. Placing the 
liberal form of government as a key to the study, and conscious of the 
fact that the “path of the liberal today is something more than difficult,” 
the author feels that the very prominence of the issue demands a closer 
attention to the leading principles of our republican political life. Hence, 
a large portion of the book is devoted to a discussion of democratic gov- 
ernment and principles. He discusses briefly, but fully, the place of re- 
ligion, up*zr the heading of citizenship. While the views are diluted, he 
shows no hostility or bias to the views of the Catholic Church on the sub- 
ject of state and government. 

A study of the totalitarian state system is followed by a chapter en- 
titled “Pragmatic Collectivism” which treats briefly of the subject of 
planned economy and such efforts as have been inaugurated by the “New 
Deal” program. 

The subjects treated are full and complete, disclosing a thorough 
mastery of the literature in the field. There are copious references through- 
out the book with an adequate and lengthy bibliography after each chapter. 


JOHN A. ZVETINA 
Loyola University, Chicago 


A Diplomatic History of the United States. By Samuel Flagg Bemis. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company. pp. xii+881. $4.00. 


In reviewing, in the October, 1936, issue of The American Historicai 
Review, the two-volume set by Vagts, on German-American relations at 
the turn of the last century, Professor Bemis, the author of the book 
being here reviewed, stated, “It is a difficult book to read, because of its 
overvoluminousness and because of the Heidelbergian convolutions of a 
complex and inartistic style.” One might gain the impression from that 
criticism that Professor Bemis was inclined to be decidedly terse in his 
own writings. To rid oneself of that conclusion, one needs simply to glance 
at the volume recently issued by the above-mentioned author on American 
foreign relations. This work, whose advent was widely heralded well in 
advance by the publishers, has really justified the claims that were being 
made of its merits. Although the producers of volumes that may serve as 
college textbooks are a hardy and optimistic group, each convinced that 
he may cover a field better than it has been covered by a dozen or more 
workers in the rather recent past, it is difficult to imagine that anyone 
will have the temerity in the near future to produce a history of American 
foreign affairs. If there were an authoritative board in the nation which 
could, upon occasion, declare a ban upon any more books in a given field, 
it is quite likely that such a group would make such a declaration in the 
field of American diplomacy, and give as their reason the appearance of 
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this recently issued work. It has been reviewed very favorably by un- 
biased scholars in various learned journals. By comparison, it does actually 
dwarf any other volume which has been written in that particular field. It 
carries the intricacies of our foreign diplomacy from the years of explora- 
tion and discovery, down to the present year. 

Its three main sections, Foundations, Expansion, and The Twentieth 
Century, contain a total of fifty-one chapters. There are thirty-five maps, 
prepared especially for this volume, as well as many tables and diagrams, 
An appendix contains the Covenant of the League of Nations, and a very 
detailed index extends over forty-six pages. Although it is perhaps pri- 
marily intended for college classes, it is doubtful if the average student 
will be able to secure from the book more than a fraction of its actual 
value. It is written in such a way, however, that the average person inter- 
ested in history would find it more difficult to stop than to continue 
reading. 

The author has made no effort to avoid a conversational strain, go to 
say, in some of his paragraphs. It is much as though one were listening 
to a class lecture, with the instructor devoting more attention to driving 
a point home than to observance of tense and other technicalities. Not in- 
frequently, too, a sentence appears unexpectedly which is anything but 
coldly historical, as the one which states, “Amphibious is the fur seal, 
ubiquitous and carnivorous, uniparous, gregarious and withal polygamous,” 
which appears on page 413, as introductory to the discussion of the prob- 
lems which faced the seals of the Pribilof Islands. The author is inclined 
to make very definite statements, such as: “The American people wanted 
war and got it,” page 450, with reference to the Spanish-American War; 
and again, on page 475, in evaluating the results of that war: “Looking 
back on those years of adolescent irresponsibility we can now see the ac- 
quisition of the Philippines, the climax of American expansion, as a great 
national aberration.” The arguments advanced in favor of his position al- 
most invariably win respect, and in most cases, agreement. At times, as 
when dealing with the Lusitania affair, page 610, he is not afraid to sug- 
gest attitudes and desires which might have been held by the English 
government, and which, if held, would make that nation decidedly guilty 
at the bar of history. However, such thoughts are advanced as those of 
the author, and not necessarily connected with the attitude of the nation 
concerned. He is willing throughout the book to present all phases of & 
controversy. 

In short, it is one more of that long list of books which must be read 
to be appreciated. It will give to any reader more than a working knowl- 
edge of foreign affairs. Unprejudiced, clearly written, though possibly a bit 
“overvoluminous,” to use the author’s criticism of another work, it will 
perhaps be considered the definitive study of American foreign affairs, to 


the year 1936. 
PAUL KINIERY 


Loyola University, Chicago 








